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NOTICE: 
PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 


Friends desiring to attend the approaching Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting are informed that ments have been made 
with the railroad companies so that Friends near the following 
railroads can obtain excusion tickets to Philadelphia and return 
ot Ce clsine edie Ik ty taeur vb Sin. Cie st 

y applyin rsonally or by letter ohn Comly, at the 
store of Friends’ Book Association, southwest corner of ifteenth 
and Race 8ts., Phila oun orders on the ticket agents for 
tickets may be obtained on the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
yeunaryeaie Railroad Division, Philadelphia and Erie Di n, 
Uni Railroads of New Jersey division, West a Railroad, 
Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad, P’ iedelee 
and Baltimore Central Railroad, Baltimore and Potomac 1- 
roae, Northern Central Railway, and the Alexandria and Fred- 
ericksburg Railway ; also on the Philadelphia and Reading Rail- 
road and its leased lines; on the Cornwall Railroad ; and on the 
Philadelphia, Newtown, and New York Railroad. 

Sales of tickets from the 7th to the 18th of Fifth month, in- 
elusive, with limit of expiration Fifth month 25th, 1889. 

These orders are not valid if presented at New York, Jersey 
City, or Brooklyn or from any point located on the Philadelphia 
and Reading Railroad system outside of the State of Pennsylva- 
nia or at any point where the excusion rate is less than twenty- 
five cents. When orders are to be forwarded by mail, a two-cent 
stamp should be enclosed to pay postage. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR YEARLY MEETING 


WEEE. 
*,* See “Notices” at close of this issue, on page vi. of cover. 


Fifth month 11, (Seventh-day) Yearly Meeting Ministers and El- 
ders, 10 a. m., South meeting-room. 
Fifth month e General Yearly Meeting ; sessions each day at 10 


a. m., and 8 p. m., except Fifth-day no morning session for 
business. 
Public Meetings for Worship as follows : 
Fifth month 12, (First-dav), Race St , both meeting rooms at 10.30 
a. m., and North room. 730 p m. 
4th and Green streets, 10 30 a. m., 7.30 p. m. 
17th 8t. and Girard Ave., 10.30 a. m., 7.30 p.m. 
85th St. and Lancaster Ave., 10.30 a. m. 
9th and Spruce Sts., 10.30 a m. 
Cambria and Germantown Ave., (Fairhill), 3.30 p. m. 
School St., Germantown, 10.30 a. m. 
Unity St., Frankford, 10.30 a. m. 
Fifth month 16 eet Race St., both meeting-rooms ; Spruce 
St., Green St., G Avenue, all at 10.30 a. m. 


Fifth month 12 (First-day), First-day School meeting at 3 p. m., 
a St., north end. (Thirteen schools are expected to par- 
ticipate.) 


Public evening meetings as follows, all at Race St., north meeting- 
room, at 8 o'clock: 

Second-day, Annual Meeting Friends’ Book Association. 

Third-day, Temperance Meeting. 

Fourth-day, First-day School Association. 

Fifth-day, Association to Aid Colored Educational Work, 


Second-day eveni 


¢ ening, also, at Girard Avenue, regular meeting | 
“ Young 


Association.” 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 


At the next regular meeting to be held in Girard Ave- 
nue Meeting House on 2nd day evening, 13 inst., at 8p. m., 
a paper on the Object and Aims of the Association, en- 
dorsed by the Executive Committee, will be read by Wm. 
W. Biddle, also a paper entitled Comments on the Intro- 
duction to Janney’s ‘‘ History of Friends,” by Mary H. 
Whitson,—Also one on the Deviations of Western 
Friends from the Usage of the older bodies in the Eastern 
United States and England. 

All interested are cordially invited to attend 

By ORDER OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
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WALL PAPERS. 


Ss. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


CEILING DECORATIONS. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


_NO. 2 | SPRING GARDEN STREET, , (One square from oth and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 





THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


Rosé ESmsS 


E FINEST NEW ROSES ND Hardy FLOWERING PLANTS, 


allwants. AL 
New cine yee New Summer F 


We offer postpaid at your 
own door,the LARGEST 
STOCK of ROSES® in 
America, all varieties, 
sizes and prices, to suit 


EED 


G BULBS, and JAPAN LILIES, New 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, GLADIOLUS and TUBEROSES, The Wonderful NEW MOON 
FLOWERS, New GRAPES, New and Rare FLOWER and VECE ABLE SEEDS. 
Goods sent everywhere by mail or express, Satisfaction Guaranteed. UIDE, 110 pages, 
handsomely illustrated, FREE TO ALL who write for it, It will pay — = a it before buying. 
ae DINGEE & CONARD CO., Rose Growers and | Importers, West Grove, Pa. 





Qui (able 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 
CAPITAL, 


SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES, 


gecured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 
and Trust Company of New York, and further secured by the 


entire capital and assets of the Pr Mo age Company. 
Amounts $200, $300, $500, $1,000, $5, and $10, 
SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM 
MORTGAGES. 
FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES, 


RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 


Interest coupons payable semi-annually at our offices or througt. 
any Bank. Also 

MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES FOR SALE. 


wo WM. HEACOCK, agie~ 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








mpawees attention pone to Embalming. 


Clement x Woodnutt, 





UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


WILLIAM P. BETTS 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 255 S. Fifth St., Phila 
&@- BODIES PRESERVED WITHOUT Ick. 





‘ + +  $2,000,000.00 
SURPLUS anp UNDIVIDED PROFITS, aii 115,444.72 


FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS——— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH STREETS. 
FILBERT 


One of the largest bwildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ies of goods, 


OW IS THE TIME TO HAVE THA1 
PAPER HANGING DONE. 


Wall Papers were never cheaper. Observe these 
prices for new Fall Patterns: Lustres and Mica 
Papers, 6 cts. roll; Beautiful Gold Papers, 1244 
cts.; Felt or Cartridge Paper, 20 cts: Heavy Em- 
bossed Golds, 30 cts. Samples sent free to any ad- 


Gress in the country. 4 1, DIAMENT & CO 
1206 MARKET STREET. 


Tailoring. Tailoring. 
Fit and promptness guaranteed. Desirable 
goods, such as cloths, cassimeres, and 
worsteds suitable tor Plain and Fashionable 
Garments, always on hand. 

109 N. TENTH STREET, GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Merchant Tailor. 
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Hitt’s CHampion Steam Cooker & BoiLer. 


The best, cheapest, and most durable Cooker in 
the market. a: tight joints and will cook | 
kind of meats, tables, es ete., = 
without steam one or in the Can be 
on any range, oil or gas stove. Warranted as = 
resented or money refunded. Send for illustrated 
circular and prices. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


L. 8S. GAY, Gen’l Agent, 64 N. Fourth St., 
Pe aeyaae, Pa. (Near Arch St.) 


- Spring, 1889. de 


E are still at ourold established place of business, 915 Spring 
Garden Street, and are sesptaee to furnish on shortest no- 
. a all our well known specialties in Ladies’ Fine Hand-sewed 


“i __— stock of Ladies fine shoes is in every way calculated 
to meet emands of our patrons, in com a quality, 
and style, and our prices are the lowest possible, commensurate 
with a first-class article. 

Outing and Suede kid shoes, made to order after the latest 


desigr 

We respectfully solicit your inspection of our stock, before or- 
dering your spring and summer shoes, ye believing our 
style, and the known durability of our g will sell them 
against all competition. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
MANUFACTURER OF LADIES’ FINE HAND-SEWED SHOES, 
(Old Stand,) 915 Spring Garden St. 


WM. H. JONES 


The = cultural Im- 


with 
the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. - 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 
HowAkp M. JENnKrNs, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
SaRaH J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 


Lypra A. ScHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila 
Henry M. Larne, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXEcuTIVE CoMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, l’a.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschal] 
Doylestown, Pa. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 

Next school year begins Ninth month 10th, 1888. Courses of 
study arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to 
prepare for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. TomLINson, Principal, 
Or CynTHIA G. BosLER, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQuABE, Pa. 





Terms, $150 to $225 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CALEY, Principal, address, during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 
THomas P, BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month Lith, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


(CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellen 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 














Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 


Swarthmore, Penna. 


NEW BOOKS. 


POEMS BY HALLIDAY JACKSON. 
PORTRAIT AND MEMOIR. 
188 Pages. Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


WILLIAM PENN IN AMERICA. 


By WILLIAM J. BUCK. 
424 Pages. Price, $2.50. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. [5th and Race Sts., Philadefphila. 














The Aberdeen, tonerorr. n. J, 


Will open about June ist. The house is directly on the 
Beach, between the ocean and bay, 6 miles down the beach from 
Atlantic City. Trains every half ‘hour. Electric bells, hot and 
cold sea water baths. Fine bathing, sailing, fishing, etc. Tele- 
phone. EK. Hoop and E. Newport. 


COTTAGE. 





OCEAN END OF 8. CAROLINA AVENUE. FRIENDS’ PARLOR 
MEETING AT 10.30 O'CLOCK ON First-Days. 171 8. CAROLINA 


AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 
M. F. PASCHALL, Hostess. 


Sa E N NH U7. R S z TELEPHONE No. 118. 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 
JAMES HOOD. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 








South Carolina Avenue, 
The Radnor, Atlantic City, N.J. 


H. W. SHARPLESS. 


CA R PETS. 


The entire selection of patterns for this season, com_ 
prising all the newest designs and colorings, is here for 
your inspection. Fresh importations of China and 
Japan Mattings. BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money To Loan ON MORTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


. No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES:  Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


CELLULOID. 


Phenomenal success of Celluloid 
Collars and Cuffs. Factory running 
day and night. Made for Ladies, 
Misses, Gentlemen, and Boys. 

In reality a linen collar covered both sides with a waterproof 


material. hese are the only waterproof goods made in this 
durable manner. 








Destined to be the UNIVERSAL COLLAR of the future. Do 
not require Laundrying; donot wilt from perspiration. Neat, 
Durable and Comfortable. Especially adapted for traveling. Are 
Waterproof. Celluloid Collars and Cuffs cost no more than linen 
—lJook better, wear longer,they are always white, clean. and fresh ; 
require no laundry ing—are manufactured in all the aaeee sty les 
for both Ladies and Gents, Gisls and Boys When soiled, simply 
wipe them off with soap and water. They save thier cost in a 
week's wear. Try them. 

Keep this for reference. Celluloid Collars and Cuffs are as 
economical and desirable as represented. Can always obtain the 
same, FREE OF PostaGe, by addressing GEORGE CLEMENT & CO, 
at the following prices : 


Collars, 2 cents. 6 for . : 
Cuffs, 50 6 . 


Remit by Postal Order, Check, or Stamps Address GEO. 
CLEMENT & ©O., 83 East 224 St., N. Y. Ci ity. 


“= =o 50 Dozen. 
5.00 
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A YOUNG LADY WITH GOOD EDUCATION 
desires a position as Lady's Companion or as Clerk. Would 


not object to traveling. Is fond of children. Address R , Box 145, 
Denton, Ma 


E. SHOEMAKER, 
—MILLINERY 


583 N. ELEVENTH STREET. 
aa-Private house, third door below Green St. 








& R. L. ‘TYSON, 242 S. ELEVENTH ST., 
* Staple Trimings, hosiery, etc. Materials for Friends’ caps, 
caps made, and and plea muing and quilting done to order. 


MARY E. WATERS, * Franklin Street, 
BONNET MAKER. 


Plain bonnets of all kinds, ready made, and to order ; pleated 
crown bonnets made to one. 


CAROLINE RAU, PLAIN MILLINERY, 
(Successor to 8. Maddock,) 


736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty. 


jPaen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL, 











BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
Aquila J. Linvill, 1244 N. Ninth Street. 


ON TGOMER Y COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


WWANTED—A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
female teacher of experience as Principal of a Friends’ 
School near Philadelphia. Address this office. 


ANTED—A MALE PRINCIPAL FOR MAR- 


tin Academy. Inquire of Evan T. Swayne, Kennett Square, 
Chester Co, Pa. 


ANTED—MARRIED COUPLE ON SMALL 


farm. Man to milk and do general work, wife as working 


housekeeper. Steady and good home for well-disposed people. 
Address G. H. U., Box 247, Plainfield, N. J. 


HENRY| HOUSE AND SIGN FAINTING. 


DURABLE WORK. RELIABLE WORKMEN. 
ELLIS | sos xo. thintesecona st, 142 N. Tenth Street. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 2212 Wallace Street. 




















The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
ee. A careful supervision is exercised 

nothing known to be =e is admitted. The 

now goer to about sons, reaching, say, 
Tie readive, and tts oles and thane, and the is Mewes 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
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NOT LOST. 


THE look of sympathy, the gentle word, 

Spoken so low that only angels heard, 

The secret act of pure self-sacrifice, 

Unseen by men, but marked by angels’ eyes, 
Thesc are not lost. 


The happy dreams that gladdened all our youth, 
When dreams had less of self and more of truth, 
The childhood’s faith, so tranquil and so sweet, 
Which sat like Mary at the Master’s feet, 

These are not lost. 


The kindly plan devised for others’ good, 

So seldom guessed, so little understood, 

The quiet, steadfast love that strove to win 

Some wanderer from the ways of sin, 
These are not lost. 


Not lost, O Lord! for in thy city bright 

Our eyes shall see the past by clearer light; 
And things long hidden from our gaze below 
Thou wilt reveal, and we shall surely know 


These are not lost. 
—Selected. 


FRIENDS IN MASSACHUSETTS:' 


“*Why drag again into the light of day 

The errors of an age long passed away?’ 

I answer: ‘ For the lesson that they teach ; 

The tolerance of opinion and of speech. 

Hope, Faith, and Charity remain,—these three; 

And greatest of them all is Charity.’ ” 
Tuus wrote H. W. Longfellow in his “ New England 
Tragedies.” Perhaps we may be asked why revive 
the sad story of the persecutions of Friends in Massa- 
chusetts, about which abundance has already been 
written. Is not this a part of our history and as 
such should we forget it ? 

The historians of New England usually have rep- 
resented the Friends as coarse, illiterate, “ impu- 
dent” men and women, given to wild excesses and 
contempt of all law and good order, and sometimes 
even of decency. Even Bancroft, in writing of 
Friends in New England, says: “ Far from introduc- 
ing charity, their conduct irritated the government 
to pass the laws of which they were the victims. 
But for them the country would have been guiltless 
of blood.” George E. Ellis claims that the Friends 
who went to Massachusetts “ courted persecution, suf- 
fering, and death,and as the magistrates affirmed, ‘they 
rushed upon the sword.’ Those magistrates never 
intended them harm, except as they believed that 


1 Read at the Conference, after meeting, at 15th and Race Sts., 
Philadelphia, Fifth month 5th, 1889, by Annie Cooper. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 11, 1889. 


{ JOURNAL. 
Vol. XVII. No, 850. 


all their successive measures and sharp penalties were 
positively necessary to secure their jurisdiction from 
the wildest lawlessness and absolute anarchy.” His 
conclusion is: “It is to be as frankly and positively 
affirmed that their Quaker tormentors were the ag- 
gressive party; that they wantonly initiated the 
strife, and with a dogged pertinacity persisted in out- 
rages which drove the authorities almost to frenzy.” ? 

Brooks Adams takes a broader and more compre- 
hensive view of the difficulty between the Friends 
and Puritans, considering it but a part of the long 
struggle by which freedom of thought and emanci- 
pation from priestcraft have been gained. He says: 
“The issue between the Quakers and Congregation- 
alists must be left to be decided upon the legal ques- 
tion of their right as English subjects to inhabit 
Massachusetts; and secondarily upon the opinion 
which shall be formed of their conduct as citizens, 
upon the testimony of those witnesses whom the 
church herself has called.” He also says: ‘‘ Viewed 
from the standpoint of comparative history, the pol- 
icy of theocratic Massachusetts toward the Quakers 
was the necessary consequence of antecedent causes. 

. The power of a dominant priesthood 
depended on conformity, and the Quakers ab- 
solutely refused to conform, nor was this the black- 
est of their crimes; they believed that the Deity 
communicated directly with men, and that these 
revelations were the highest rule of conduct. Mani- 
festly such a doctrine was revolutionary. The in- 
fluence of all ecclesiastics must ultimately rest upon 
the popular belief that they are endowed with attri- 
butes which are denied to common men. The 
syllogism of the New England elders was this: that 
all revelation is contained in the Bible, we alone, 
from our peculiar education, are capable of interpret- 
ing the meaning of the Scriptures ; therefore we only 
can declare the will of God. But it was evident 
that, were the dogma of the “ Inner Light” once ac- 
cepted, this reasoning must fall to the ground, and 
the authority of the ministry be overthrown. “ Nec- 
essarily those who held so subversive a doctrine 
would be pursued with greater hate than less harm- 
ful heretics, and thus contemplating the situation 
there is no difficulty in understanding why the Rev. 
John Wilson, pastor of Boston, should have vocifer- 
ated in his pulpit that “he would carry fire in one 
hand and faggots in the other, to burn all the 
Quakers in the world.” 

The persecution began with the imprisonment of 


2 Massachusetts and its Early History. 
*The Emancipation of Massachusetts. 
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Mary Fisher and Anne Austin and continued for a 
period of twenty-one years. “During that time 
Marmaduke Stevenson, William Robinson, Mary 
Dyer, and William Leddra were hanged, several mu- 
tilated, and two, at least, are known to have died of 
starvation and whipping.” The sufferings and death 
of Mary Dyer have always had a peculiarly painful 
interest. She was from Rhode Island and in early life 
had been a follower of Anne Hutchinson. Drawn by 
sympathy to visit four Friends in prison, she made 
the second visit to Boston, where she was soon ar- 
rested and arraigned with Marmaduke Stevenson 
and William Robinson before the court. In reply to 
the question, “ Why they came into the jurisdiction 
after being banished on pain of death;” they an- 
swered, “They came in obedience to a divine call.” 
They were then sent back to prison until sentence of 
death was pronounced upon them. Mary Dyer saw 
the execution of her two friends, and she herself as- 
cended the scaffold, but a reprieve was brought to 
her, which had been obtained from the Governor by 
the intercession of her son. The next year she again 
returned to Boston and was arrested and condemned 
to death. She was guarded to the place of execution 
by a band of soldiers and before and behind her 
drums beat to prevent the people from hearing her, 
should she attempt to speak. 

Samuel M. Janney says: “ Among the manifold 
sufferings of the Early Friends none produced a 
more deep and lasting impression than the execu- 
tion of Mary Dyer. The gravity of her deportment, 
the purity of her life, the ability and refinement of 
her mind, as well as the spiritual gifts with which 
she was endowed, gave her a strong hold on the af- 
fections of her friends, and, doubtless, induced many 
to embrace those Christian principles which shone 
forth in her example.” 

The Vagabond Act was passed in 1661, providing 
that “any person convicted before a country magis- 
trate of being an undomiciled or vagabond Quaker 
to be stripped naked to the middle, tied to the cart’s 
tail, and flogged from town to town to the border.” 
The whip was a two-handed implement armed with 
lashes made of twisted and knotted cord and cat-gut, 
and no limit was put to the number of stripes. There 
is no doubt but that if the people had permitted the 
execution of some of the sentences in accordance 
with this act the result would have been death. 

There were excesses and extravagances among the 
persecuted, but Brooks Adams has shown that three 
of the women, against whom the severest charges 
are brought, were insane,—two of them made so by 
the extreme cruelty practiced upon them by those in 
authority. 

This brief sketch would scarcely be complete 
without referring to Cassandra Southwick commem- 
orated by Whittier’s ballad, who, with her husband, 
was arrested for harboring Quakers. The husband 
was released, but as a Quaker tract was found upon 
the person of Cassandra, she was fined and impris- 
oned. They were arrested again and ordered to leave 
Salem, their home. When they asked what wrong 
they had done, the judges told them they were re- 
bellious in not going as they had been commanded. 


The aged people pleaded they had nowhere to go, 
nor had they done anything to deserve banishment, 
though £100, all they had in the world, had been 
taken from them. “ They were sent to Shelter Island, 
where they perished within a few days of each other, 
tortured to death by flogging and starvation.” 

With the punishment of Margaret Brewster for 
her protest against the repression of freedom of 
thought the long conflict ended, and toleration and 
quiet came to all religious denominations. To quote 
again from Brooks Adams: 

“Awful as is this Massachusetts tragedy, it is but 
a little fragment of the sternest struggle of the mod- 
ern world. The power of the priesthood lies in sub- 
mission to a creed. In their onslaughts on rebellion 
they have exhausted human torments; nor in their 
lust for earthly dominion have they felt any remorse, 
but rather joy, when slaying Christ’s enemies and 
their own. The horrors of the Inguisition, the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, the atrocities of Laud, 
the abominations of the Scotch Kirk, the persecu- 
tion of the Quakers had one object,—the enslave- 
ment of the mind. 

“Freedom of thought is the greatest triumph over 
tyranny that brave men have ever won ; for this they 
have fought the wars of the Reformation; for this 
they have left their bones to whiten upon unnum- 
bered fields of battle; for this they have gone by 
thousands to the dungeon, the scaffold, and the 
stake. We owe to their heroic devotion the most 
priceless of our treasures, our perfect liberty of 
thought and speech ; and all who love our country’s 
freedom may well reverence the memory of those 
martyred Quakers by whose death and agony the 
battle in New England has been won.” ! 


THE SINS OF EXTRAVAGANCE? 


ALL modern energies seem to be concentrated on 
this one mad folly—to get, to have, toenjoy. No de- 
sire, attainable by fair means or foul, is to be left un- 
satisfied. The luxuries of a past age are regarded as 
necessary in this. What was an occasional luxury 
for our fathers has become our daily need. All 
classes of society are pervaded with this false con- 
ception of life. There is the most wanton expendi- 
ture of time and money, of energy and ambition, 
and the most reckless extravagance by poor and 
rich in the mad pursuit of the world’s honors and 
pleasures. 

No thoughtful person can behold this growing ex- 
travagance without trembling for our country’s fu- 
ture. The downfall of ancient empires can, in many 
cases, be attributed to the vice and immorality 
brought on by the extravagant luxuriance of their 
citizens. Who does not know that when the un- 
bridled appetite for carnal pleasure became the ab- 
sorbing ambition of the Roman masses that mighti- 
est people of the past became the weakest, and 
were an easy prey to the hardy Goths and Vandals ? 

No nation can be greater than the masses of its 
people. Give to the masses a lofty ideal of purity 
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*Extracts from a sermon, at Plainfield, N. J., by Charles B. 
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and integrity, of thrift and economy, and the na- 
tional life will possess the elements of stability. 
Once let the people become enamored of pleasure, 
self-indulgence and excessive prodigality, and the 
nation must fall. The national ideal will be that of 
its masses. Its stability must be the stability of its 
people. : 

I see on every hand such unrest, such haste to be 
rich, or such folly to appear rich, and such extrava- 
gance by rich and poor alike in attempting to get the 
pleasures and honors of this world alone, that I am 
alarmed for the soul of the individual and for the 
permanency of the government. It is high time for 
the pulpit and the press to cry out against this rap- 
idly growing evil. It is time to protest that wealth 
may be dishonest ; that good clothes may cover lep- 
rosy; that brown stone may shelter crime; that 
liveried equipages may bear adulterers; that art may 
bedeck vice; that genteel drinking begets idiocy, 
and that riches may damn the soul. It is high time 
for the young to learn that wisdom is better than 
rubies; that character is worth more than reputa- 
tion; that honesty is the best policy; that truth is 
better than falsehood ; that sham is dishonest ; that 
paste jewels are lies; that poverty with contentment 
is great gain; that true manhood is worth more than 
blue blood ; that an honest clerk is more to be hon- 
ored than a rich knave; thata pure woman is a fairer 
thing in the sight of God and decent men than the 
half nude creature in fashionable attire. 

The world has too long set up a false standard for 
our youth, and I call on all who love the souls of 
men to aid me in denouncing vice and extolling vir- 
tue; in placing the badge of true royalty where it 
belongs—on the breast of honest manhood and 
purest womanhood. 


Our jails, work-houses, and prisons are crowded 
with young men; this class forming the large ma- 
jority in all places where criminals are confined. 
Their fall has been due to a false conception of life ; 
they held appearances to be realities; they thought 
that pleasure was the highest attainable object:in 
life; thatthey were placed in this world to get fun 
and have a “good time.””’ They would have pleasure 
at the cost of conscience, of manhood, of honesty,{of 
character, and of their deathless souls. The mouths 
of hell stood wide agape to allure them and entrap 
them. Toil kept them engaged during the sunlight 
hours, but the shades of evening called them from 
cheerless homes to pleasure’s haunts. The churches’ 
doors were closed and locked, but the saloon was 
open, the theatre welcomed, the cheap museum en- 
ticed, the gaming-table bewitched, the house ofthe 
wanton allured, and the soul was ensnared. It is an 
easy thing for a young man to spend more in a night 
than he can earn in a day. More characters can be 
torn down in an evening than can be built upin a 
lifetime. The night’s pleasures produced insatiable 
appetites, and with the new desires came increased 
weakness of moral fibre. The thoughts during the 
hours of labor were on the coming pleasures of the 
hours of leisure. 

He would now have better clothes and more 
money than his talents could earn. He may have 








made the friendship of those who had more money 
at their command than he, and he must not appear 
mean among such companionship. His clothes must 
be as new and fashionable, his “treats” must be as 
lavish, and his tastes as extravagant as theirs. He 
must keep up appearances. You can’t distinguish 
the difference between this poor young man and the 
son of the millionaire by any dissimilarity in attire 
or ease of manners as you see them on the street, 
at the opera, or in the ball-room. The tailor can do 
for the young man what the dressmaker can do for 
the young woman. Somebody has to pay for that 
poor young man’s clothing and his style; and while 
debts are accumulating and appetites are growing 
and the moral nature is weakening, his salary is not 
increasing, and the final hour comes when dishon- 
esty of appearance and sham blossoms into overt 
crime of theft or forgery, and his career ends in 
shame and dishonesty. A life is wrecked and a soul 
is lost. When it was too late, that young man 
learned that good clothes are not always honorable, 
that gold is not always eighteen carats, that pleasure 
is not always profit, and that society is not always 
pure. 

Possessed with the false notion that it 
is a s diegrace to serve in some honorable household, 
where good food and good clothes, good shelter and 
true friends may be found, thousands of girls in all 
our cities are crowding the places in shops and fac- 
tories which hardly pay enough to secureja cheap 
boarding-place, and nothing scarcely left to dress in 
the fashion required. Is it any wonder that, with the 
natural desire to appear in becoming dress and have 
congenial companionship, the homeless girl wanders 
at nightfall from her fireless and comfortlessjroom to 
the street, and spends her last dime forjan evening’s 
cheap amusement and self-forgetfulness. How easy 
thus to make acquaintanceship whose touch is pollu- 
tion and whose whisperings are from? hell! How 
hard for her to find the friendshipSthat will help, 
how easy to find the friendship that; will taint ! 


Not only are the young women whofare depend- 
ent upon their own labor liable to theJtemptations 
and ills which come from false conceptions of the 
true aim and end of life, but also the more favored 


daughters of wealth and refinement. “ Give us 
pleasure,” they cry, “and at any{fcost.” Those who 
move in those so-called higher circles of fashionable 
life are guilty of the most sinful and tremendous ex- 
travagance in their pursuit of pleasure. Young girls 
gather from the society novel unattainable ideals of 
life, and they form false conceptionsfof what consti- 
tutes true manhood and womanhood. They grow 
ambitious to become like the “ fair lady” of their 
dreams, to marry the “knight errant” of the novel- 
ist’s imagination, and spend their,happy days in sto- 
ried palaces, where their eyes are not kept from any 
desire, nor their hearts from any joy. 

If all this extravagance were ‘confined ‘to only 
those who could afford it, the waste of money that 
could lighten so many burdens, cheer'so many homes, 
help so many needy, and save so many souls, is sin 
enough ; but its influence on others less wealthy but 
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equally ambitious, is pernicious. The trouble is that 
all classes are straining beyond their real ability. 
All are wasting God’s treasure in the foolish pursuit 
of gaining pleasure by needless display. We strain 
ourselves to be as much like the rich as our pocket or 
credit willallow. And from the poorest working girl, 
ashamed to carry a lunch-basket, through all society, 
in all walks of life, there is a desire to appear what 
we are not; and at the stretch of honesty and the 
cost of self-respect, and at the risk of our souls, we 
are dying with the desire to appear “ respectable.” 


THE PRAYER OF AGASSIZ. 


On the Isle of Penikese, 

Ringed about by sapphire seas, 
Fanned by breezes salt and cool 
Stood the master with his school. 
Over sails that not in vain 

Wooed the west wind’s steady strain, 
Line of coast that low and far 
Stretched its undulating bar, 
Wings aslant along the rim 

Of the waves they stooped to skim, 
Rock and isle and glistening bay, 
Fell the beautiful white day. 


Said the master to the youth: 
‘We have come in search of truth, 

Trying with uncertain key 

Door by door of mystery ; 

We are reaching through His laws, 

To the garment-hem of Cause, 

Him, the endless, unbegun, 

The Unnameable, the One 

Light of all our light the source, 

Life of life, and force of force. 

As with fingers of the blind 

We are groping here to find 

What the hieroglyphics mean 

Of the unseen in the seen, 

What the thought which underlies 

Nature’s maskings and disguise, 

What it is that hides beneath 

Blight and bloom and birth and death, 

By past efforts unavailing, 

Doubt and error, loss and failing, 

Of our weakness made aware, 

On the‘threshold of our task 

Let us light and guidance ask, 

Let us pause in silent prayer!”’ 


Then the master in his place 
Bowed his head a little space, 

And the leaves by soft airs stirred, 
Lapse of wave and cry of bird 
Left the solemn hush unbroken 
Of that worldless prayer unspoken, 
While its wish on earth unsaid, 
Rose to heaven interpreted. 

As in life’s best hours we hear 

By the spirit’s finer ear 

His low voice within us, thus 

The All-Father heareth us ; 

And His holy ear we pain 

With our noisy works and vain. 
Not for Him our violence 
Storming at the gates of sense. 
His the primal language, His 

The eternal silences ! 


Even the careless heart was moved, 
And the doubting gave assent, 
With a gesture reverent, 

To the master well-beloved. 

As thin mists are glorified 

By the light they cannot hide, 
All who gazed upon him saw, 
Through its veil of tender awe, 
How his face was still uplit 

By the old sweet look of it, 
Hopeful, trustful, full of cheer, 
And the love that casts out fear. 
Who the secret may declare 

Of that brief, unuttered prayer ? 
Did the shade before him come 
Of the inevitable doom, 

Of the end of earth so near 
And Eternity’s new year? 


In the lap of sheltering seas 

Rests the Isle of Penikese ; 

But the lord of the domain 

Comes not to his own again ; 

Where the eyes that follow fail, 

On a vaster sea his sail 

Drifts beyond our beck and hail! 

Other lips within its bound 

Shall the laws of life expound ; 

Other eyes from rock and shell 

Read the world’s old riddles well ; 

But when breezes light and bland 

Blow from summer's blossomed land, 

When the air is glad with wings 

And the blithe song-sparrow sings, 

Many an eye with his still face 

Shall the living ones displace, 

Many an ear the word shall seek, 

He alone could fitly speak. 

And one name forever more 

Shall be uttered o’er and o’er 

By the waves that kiss the shore, 

By the curlew’s whistle sent 

Down the cool sea-scented air ; 

In all voices known to her 

Nature owns her worshiper, 

Half in triumph, half lament. 

Thither Love shall tearful turn, 

Friendship pause uncovered there, 

And the wisest reverence learn 

From the master’s silent prayer. 

—John G. Whittier. 

SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 19. 
FirtH MontTH# 19, 1889. 

THE LORD'S SUPPER. 
GOLDEN TExT.—‘‘ Whether ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, 
do all to the glory of God.’’—I. Cor. 10: 31. 
READ Mark 14: 12-26. 


In the interval between the Supper at the house of 
Simon, in Bethany, and the Feast of the Passover, 
which, under the head of “The Lord’s Supper,” 
forms the subject of our present lesson, Judas Iscar- 
iot, having already shown himself to be a false and 
covetous man, sought the high priest, who, with his 
associates, were secretly conspiring against Jesus, 
fearing a popular uprising if their intentions became 
known before they bad secured his person. Having 
agreed with them to deliver his Master into their 
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hands, and set his price for the iniquitous transac- 
tion, Judas, the traitor, returned to eat the Passover 
with him and the other eleven disciples. 

When they sacrifice the Passover. The lamb that 
was sacrificed was called sometimes, as here, the 
Passover. It had to be killed and dressed in time 
for roasting, so that it could be eaten at the evening 
meal. It was selected with great care, and must be 
a yearling without spot or blemish. The offerings 
made to Jehovah were always the best of the kind. 
This is a lesson for us: In what we lay upon the al- 
tar of sacrifice, let it be the best we have. If it is 
some service we render the needy or suffering, let it 
be done cheerfully and with a willing spirit; if it be 
to give of our substance, or our time, or whatever 
other ability we may possess, let the same spirit ani- 
mate us. “God loveth a cheerful giver ;” and a sac- 
rifice ceases to be a sacrifice when the offering is 
made in love which is its own rewarder. 

Go into the city. Into Jerusalem. The place des- 
ignated was doubtless the house of one of Jesus’s 
friends : great hospitality prevailed during these fes- 
tival seasons. 

And in the evening. The evening began at 3 
o’clock, and lasted until 9; it was divided into two 
parts of three hours each. The two disciples who 
had been sent to make ready the supper, had every- 
thing prepared—the lamb roasted, the bitter herbs, 
the wine,and the unleavened bread—when Jesus 
and the ten entered the guest chamber. 

And as they did eat. This was the first intimation 
given of the treachery of Judas, though even then 
the name was withheld. This supper does not ap- 
pear to have differed from the usual Jewish order. 
That Jesus should want to be remembered by them 
whenever they should hereafter eat the Passover was 
most natural; and that it should be an incentive to 
them to be followers of their Master, even to the giv- 
ing up of life, as he was about to do, must have been 
his desire, so tenderly and earnestly expressed in his 
prayer to the Father.—John, 17. 


We learn from Bible history that the Lord’s Sup- 
per, spoken of in the New Testament, was substan- 
tially the same as the Passover, which was instituted 
by the children of Israel to commemorate their de- 
liverance from. Egypt. It was a memorial service 
which all the Jewish people were to observe 
throughout all generations. Robert Barclay, in his 
“ Apology ” says: If we consider the action of Jesus, 
it was no “singular thing, neither any solemn insti- 
tution of a gospel ordinance, because it was a com- 
mon custom among the Jews, that when they did eat 
the Passover, the master of the family did take the 
bread, and bless it, and breaking it, gave of it to the 
rest; and likewise taking wine, did the same; so 
that there can nothing further appear in this, than 
that Jesus Christ, who fulfilled all righteousness, and 
also observed the Jewish feasts and customs, used 
this also among his disciples only, that as in most 
other things he labored to draw their minds to some- 
thing beyond, so in this he takes occasion to put 
them in mind of the sufferings and death so soon to 
come upon him.” This being the last time they were 








to eat the paschal supper together, it was his desire 
that in the remembering of the present occasion 
they might “be the more stirred up to follow him 
diligently through suffering and death.” 

The “ breaking of bread spoken of in Acts 2: 42,” 
continues Barclay, “cannot be understood of any 
other than of their ordinary eating,” one meal each 
day being regarded in each Christian family as com- 
memorative. This is in accordance with testimony 
gathered from the incidental mention of the Lord’s 
supper in other places. Later on it came to be the 
custom for several families to join together in partak- 
ing of this supper. (Acts 20: 7.) 

But this service, instituted to be a loving bond of 
unity and as a memorial of the last supper of Jesus 
with his disciples, was not long maintained in the 
simplicity and purity of its first appointment (1 Cor., 
11 chap., 17th verse to the end), yet for seven or 
eight centuries it was observed as a memorial service 
only. 

Friends regard the supper as a figure and symbol 
of the spiritual union that each individual must 
know if he become one with Christ, the partaking of 
the body and blood of Jesus being typical of the 
feeding of the soul upon the lessons of wisdom and 
duty which he gave forth as the true knowledge of 
God, who, by his Holy Spirit, will lead into all truth. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

The directions given in the 12th ¢hapter of Exo- 
dus for the observance of the Passover feast were 
very simple, but in the time of Jesus it had become 
an elaborate ceremonial, as is gathered from inci- 
dental mention of it in the New Testament. The 
Mishna, which is a collection of Jewish traditions, 
and explanations of the written law, gives a minute 
detail of the order to be observed ; it forms the first 
part of the Talmud. 

All the ceremonials, even to the arrangement of 
the dishes on the table, were fixed by rule. In the 
first celebration of the feast, only the lamb, un- 
leavened bread, and a salad of bitter herbs were par- 
taken of; the wine cup was added at a later date. 
The routine of procedure will doubtless be interest- 
ing to some; it is as follows. The evening having ar- 
rived, all the necessary arrangements being per- 
fected, the head of the household gathered his family 
together, and taking the filled wine cup in his hand 
gave thanks to Israel’s God for all his mercies to his 
people, then passed it to each one who was present ; 
after the drinking, washing of the hands followed. 
Then prayers were offered in which some latitude of 
expression was allowed: this was succeeded by the 
salad of bitter herbs and salt, of which all partook ; 
then the dishes were removed and the second cup 
was filled. At this point the head of the house ex- 
plains the origin of the feast, enters into an account 
of the bondage of the Hebrews in Egypt, and their 
wonderful deliverance, which it celebrates; the 
dishes are then brought back and the cup passed 
around; prayers and thanksgiving follow the drink- 
ing. Then the unleavened bread is broken, the 
pieces dipped in the sop, with the bitter herbs, are 
distributed. The sop was a mixture of sweets, dates, 
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and raisins, etc. The eating of the paschal lamb fol- 
lowed immediately, the cup was again filled, blessed, 
and passed the third time, but just before this a 
piece of unleavened cake, called the “after dish,” 
was eaten. With the passing around of the fourth 
cup of wine psalms were chanted, two short hymns 
of praise sung and the service concluded. 

From the account given in John’s gospel (13: 26- 
30) it is thought that Judas, the traitor, left before 
the eating of the paschal lamb, as is there intimated. 
The washing of the disciples’ feet, recorded only by 
John, was performed after the drinking of the first 
cup. 

The Passover was eminently a family observ- 
ance. It gathered to the home circle and around the 
family altar the scattered members of the house- 
hold whg in thus coming together at the yearly 
feast strengthened the ties of love, and renewed 
their interest in each other’s welfare. Without some 
such bond, we can scarcely see how the Hebrew peo- 
ple could have preserved their identity through all 
the centuries that have elapsed since they became 
a dismembered nation. 

The Paschal feast is still observed by the Jewish 
people wherever they have found a home, though 
they have no longer a Temple or a sacrificial altar, 
nor is “the lamb without blemish” a part of the ser- 
vice. May we not look forward with a great hope, 
to the time when all the forms and ceremonies 
which have in them no saving power, shall give 
place to the off€ring of ourselves on the altar of ser- 
vice, thus following the Great Teacher who came 
not to do his own will, but the will of his Heavenly 
Father ? 


THE NEW YORK CENTENARY. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE ADDRESS OF BISHOP POTTER. 
A GENERATION which vaunts its descent from the 
founders of the Republic seems largely to be in dan- 
ger of forgetting their preéminent distinction. They 
were few in numbers, they were poor in worldly pos- 
sessions—the sum of the fortune of the richest of 
them would afford a fine theme for the scorn of the 
plutocrat of to-day ; but they had an invincible confi- 
dence in the truth of those principles in which the 
foundations of the Republic had been laid, and they 
had an unselfish purpose to maintain them. The 
conception of the National Government as a huge 
machine, existing mainly for the purpose of reward- 
ing partisan service—this was a conception so alien 
to the character and conduct of Washington and his 
associates that it seems grotesque even to speak of it. 
It would be interesting to imagine the first President | 
of the United States confronted with some one who 
had ventured to approach him upon the basis of 
what is now commonly called “ practical politics.” 

Bat the conception is impossible. The loathing, 
the outraged majesty with which he would have bid- 
den such a creature to begone is foreshadowed by 
the gentle dignity with which, just before his inaug- 
uration, replying to one who had the strongest claims 

upon his friendship, and who had applied to him 





1At St. Paul’s Church, (which Washington attended, during 
his residence in New York), Fourth month 30th. | 





during the progress of the “ Presidential campaign,” 
as we should say, for the promise of an appointment 
to office, he wrote: “ In touching upon the more deli- 
cate part of your letter, the communication of which 
fills me with real concern, I will deal with you with 
all that frankness which is due to friendship, and 
which, I trust, will be a characteristic feature of my 
conduct through life. Should it be my fate 
to administer the Government, I will go to the Chair 
under no preéngagement of any kind or nature what- 
ever. And when in it, I will, to the best of my 
judgment, discharge the duties of the office with 
that impartiality and zeal for the public good which 
ought never to suffer connections of blood or friend- 
ship to have the least sway on decisions of a public 
nature.” 

On this high level moved the first President of 
the Republic. To it must we who are the heirs of 
her sacred interests be not unwilling to ascend, if we 
are to guard our glorious heritage! ‘ 

Another difference between this day and that of 
which it is the anniversary, is to be seen in the enor- 
mous difference in the nature and influence of the 
forces that determine our national and political des- 
tiny. Then, ideas ruled the hour. To-day, there 
are indeed ideas that rule our hour, but they must be 
merchantable ideas. The growth of wealth, the 
prevalence of luxury, the massing of large material 
forces, which by their very existence are a standing 
menace to the freedom and integrity of the individ- 
ual, the infinite swaggering of our American speech 
and manners, mistaking bigness for greatness, and 
sadly confounding gain and godliness—all this is a 
contrast to the austere simplicity, the unpurchasable 
integrity of the first days and the first men of our 
Republic, which makes it impossible to reproduce to- 
- either the temper or the conduct of our fathers. 

> If there be not titular royalty, all the 
more need is there for personal royalty. If there be 
no nobility of descent, all the more indispensable is 
it that there should be nobility of ascent—a charac- 
ter in them that bear rule, so fine and high and pure, 
that as men come within the circle of its influence, 
they involuntarily pay homage to that which is the 
one preéminent distinction, the Royalty of Virtue ! 

And it was that, men and brethren, which, as we 
turn to-day and look at him who as on this morning 
just an hundred years ago, became the servant of the 
Republic in becoming the Chief Ruler of its people, 
we must needs own, conferred upon him his divine 
right to rule. All the more, therefore, because the 
circumstances of his era were so little like our own, 
we need to recall his image and, if we may, not only 
to commemorate, but to reproduce his virtues. The 
traits which in him shone preéminent as our own Ir- 
ving has described them, “ Firmness, sagacity, an 
immovable justice, a courage that never faltered, and 
most of all a truth that disdained all artifice,” these 
are characteristics in her leaders of which the Nation 
was never in more dire need than now. 

And so we come and kneel at this ancient and 
hallowed shrine where once he knelt, and ask that 
God would graciously vouchsafe them. Here we 
find the witness of that once invisible force which, 
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because it alone can rule the conscience, is destined 
one day to rule the world. Out of airs dense and 
foul with the coarse passions and the coarser rival- 
ries of self-seeking men, we turn aside as from the 
crowd and glare of some vulgar highway, swarming 
with pushing and ill-bred throngs, and tawdry and 
clamorous with bedizened booths and noisy speech, 
into some cool and shaded wood, where, straight to 
heaven, some majestic oak lifts its tall form, its roots 
imbedded deep among the unchanging rocks, its up- 
per branches sweeping the upper airs and holding 
high commune with the stars; and as we think of 
him for whom we are here to thank God we say, 
“Such an one, in native majesty he was a ruier, wise 
and strong and fearless in the sight of God and men, 
because by the ennobling grace of God he had 
learned first of all to conquer every mean and selfish 
and self-seeking aim, and so to rule himself!” For 
What are numbers knit 
By force or custom? Man who man would be 
Must rule the empire of himself—in it 
Must be supreme, establishing his throne 
Of vanquished will, quelling the anarchy 

Of hopes and fears, being himself alone.” 

Such was the hero, the leader, the ruler, the pa- 
triot, whom we gratefully remember on this happy 
day. We may not reproduce his age, his young en- 
vironment, nor him. But none the less we may re- 
joice that once he lived and led this people, “ led 
them and ruled them prudently” like Him, that 
Kingly Ruler and Shepherd of whom the Psalmist 
sang “with all his power.” God give us grace to 
prize his grand example, and, as we may in our more 
modest measure, to reproduce his virtues. 


THE HERITAGE OF CHARACTER. 

When, a hundred years ago to-day, Washington 
took the oath of office as President of the United 
States, he had already rendered to his country such 
service that it may be fairly said that what came 
after was subordinate, and precious as it was, was of 
less value. And, though there are no terms in which 
the relative value can be clearly stated, we should be 
strongly inclined to say that the greatest service was 
not in his consummate military skill, nor in that 
splendid courage which, at moments like those of 
Trenton and Germantown, could risk much to gain 
much, but in what may be summed up in the single 
word, character. Washington made the Republic of 
the United States possible by the absolute demon- 
stration to his own people and to the peoples of other 
lands that here in the rudimentary conditions of na- 
tional life,in the obscurity of a colonial existence, 
with no guidance or sanction of tradition, with none 
of the inherited obligation of a privileged class, in 
the natural development of substantially free insti- 
tutions, there had been produced and matured a char- 
acter proof by all tests against the vices and weak- 
nesses attributed to the people, possessed in all re- 
gards of the purity, firmness, justice, respect for the 
rights of others necessary to the government of men 
under such free institutions. That he was rarely 
gifted by nature men of our time have come rather 
slowly to recognize. The more closely his career is 
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studied, the more clear it is that, given the means 
and the conditions, he showed far more than any 
man of his time the native force that cannot be an- 
alyzed, but that makes man great. But this force, 
which other men had, if in less degree, would never 
have enabled him to become the indispensable man 
he was had it not been coupled with the possession 
of that rarest of gifts—complex and simple at once 
—the character that holds action true in great things 
and in small and makes a man trusted and trust- 
worthy among his fellowmen. 

In the long trial of the Revolutionary struggle, 
from the siege of Boston to that of Yorktown, the 
trait that gave him distinction, that impressed those 
immediately about him, and those whose destinies 
he held in his strong hand, that grew with the 
growth of men’s knowledge of him and struck the 
roots of his countrymen’s affection for him and faith 
in him deeper and deeper in their hearts with every 
year, was his rectitude. At every juncture, in counsel 
and in action, in success and in defeat, amid the en- 
thusiasm of progress and amid the accumulating evi- 
dences of intrigue, infidelity, coldness, and treach- 
ery, he did and he was known to do what he believed 
to be right. And in the long intervals when the for- 
tunes of the cause he fought for drooped, when his 
armies dwindled to a handful of ill-fed, ill-clad, half- 
armed, disheartened men, when for himself the 
future held no promise of honor and hardly the hope 
that his faithfulness would be acknowledged, still 
steadfastly and simply he did his duty as if nothing 
else was possible to him. He was not unambitious. 
He valued the good opinion of men, he frankly de- 
sired their praise, he believed in the substance and 
the form of official distinction, fame to him was a 
real object of intense aspiration, but above all other 
things, with a sway in which he was only half con- 
scious, by a necessity of his nature, duty dominated 
him. It was this more than his rare intellect, beau- 
tiful in its clearness and sublime in its elevation, 
that made him great as no other man in the history 
of the English-speaking race has been great. 

Since it was this that had been demonstrated to 
his country long before he was called to be its first 
President, it is not unfair to say that his greatest ser- 
vice had already been rendered. But when that call 
came, and with infinite solicitude and anxiety, with 
unfeigned self-distrust and but a meagre hope for the 
future, he obeyed the call, the service went on. As 
he had shown the virtue and the capacity of the 
statesman in his post as commander of the armies, 
so now as the Chief Magistrate he showed these 
same virtues united with those of the soldier. He 
was often in doubt; he -was sometimes near to de- 
spair. There are passages in his private corres- 
pondence, when he was beleaguered by the difficul- 
ties, the perplexities of civil rule, and especially by 
the ambition and greed and meanness of his fellow- 
citizens, that are full of agony. But he never wa- 
vered. When the time came for him to act, taking 
counsel of those he trusted most, listening to all 
whom he believed to have a right to speak, then de- 
ciding as nearly he could for the best, he acted and 


_ faced the consequences as he had been wont tu face 
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his foes. The secret of his immenseand enduring in- 
fluence, we think, lay inthis. It was this that makes 
the story of his life to-day so deeply interesting, so 
profoundly instructive. At all times he was ready, 
not to efface himself, but to bear whatever came to 
himself. Fear and temptation alike had, therefore, 
no hold upon him. The gloomiest forebodings—and 
he was not by temperament hopeful—could not daunt 
him, because he was ready forthe worst. The bright- 
est allurements could not swerve him, for he was 
armed against them by an invulnerable self-respect. 
It is the priceless heritage of his countrymen that 
everyone of them in his own life can emulate that 
a which Washington was the greatest.—N. Y. 
Times, Fourth month 30. 
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TEMPERANCE IN DISCUSSION. 


We have printed within a few weeks several com- 
munications, contributed articles, etc., relating to the 
vote which is to be taken in Pennsylvania, a few 
weeks hence, on the question of adopting or rejecting 
the proposed Prohibitory Amendment to the State 
Constitution. All of these have favored the affirma- 
tive side of the question, and we have little doubt 
that this is the view held by a majority of our read- 
ers. We have printed nothing upon the other side: 
two articles have been offered us by Friends, stating 
their objections, (in the interest of Temperance), to 
the particular measure now proposed in Pennsyl- 
vania, but discussing likewise many other points 
which are more or less in dispute. In the form in 
which these were submitted, we thought them al- 
most certain to call out replies, and to lead to ex- 
tended controversy. 

Our readers will no doubt agree with us that there 
is need of caution as to debates upon matters which 
are not included in the fundamental list of Friends. 
The duty of our members in their capacity as citi- 
zens must be regarded as a subject largely to be left 
to their own judgment and conscience. It is the 
mission of the INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL to belp 
build up the strength of the Society which furnishes 
the great majority of its readers, and in whose inter- 
ests it is published. The need of this body is a con- 
servation and renewal of its forces, and the avoid- 
ance of distraction over questions not fundamental. 

In avoiding mere disputation and unprofitably 
extended argument, we have no desire to suppress a 


reasonable expression, temperate, and tolerant, and 


kindly in manner, of views on current questions of 
interest. If the presentation of such views is perti- 


nent, and characterized by the * sweet reasonable- 
ness” which those professing the faith and practice 
of Friends should manifest, there can be no unfit- 
ness in the proceeding. The discussion of the pro- 
posed Amendment is capable, no doubt, of such 
treatment, and out of it there should come a clearer 
view and sounder understanding. But it mustall be 
in the right spirit, and likewise in a right manner. 
Friends must remember that the body of which they 
are members is a religious organization. It is their 
agreement concerning religion which has gathered 
them together in one fold, and which holds them in 
the bond of unity. They must make any debates 
which they hold with each other subordinate to this 
essential and vital condition. 


As no chemi is mete for the insertion of notices 
of deaths and marriages, we request that they may 
be punctually sent us, both as matters of record, 
which may be serviceable to refer to, hereafter, and 
as information in which friends and acquaintances 
are interested. Where deceased persons have been 
members of our Society, or attenders of its meetings, 
or have occupied stations of service in it, these facts 
are appropriate for mention ; beyond that, as we have 
so often mentioned, we desire a caution in making 
extended “obituary articles,” being careful not to pre- 
sent matter which has not a real and worthy bearing, 
both as regards the person deceased, and those who 
survive. 


Tue proceedings of next week in Philadelphia 
will be of great interest to Friends. The subjects to 
come before the Yearly Meeting are of more than 
average importance, and there are meetings in the 
evenings of the first four days which will receive in- 
terested attention. It is to be hoped that all may 
pass off well: that the one underlying purpose of 
those who attend may be the service of the cause of 
Truth, as that has been conceived of and upheld 
amongst us. The work is all serious and weighty, 
and deserves the best efforts of all concerned. 


MARRIAGES. 


GARRETT—PRICE.—At the residence of the bride’s 
mother, by Friends’ ceremony, Fifth month 2d, 1889, Eli L. 
Garrett, of Philadelphia, son of Phebe Ann and the late 
Lewis Garrett, of Willistown, Chester county, Pa., and 
Martha S., daughter of Margaretta and the late Samuel 
Price, of Lansdowne, Delaware county, Pa. 

ELLIOTT—SMITH.—On Third month 14th, 1889, at the 
home of the bride’s parents, under the care of Goose Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Va., Eli Elliott, of West Liberty, Iowa, 
son of George and Anna Elliott, and Anna T., daughter of 
Thomas R. and Ellen H. Smith. 


gens 
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DEATHS. 


COLFLESH.—Suddenly, Fourth month 29th, 1889, 
Henry 8. Colflesh,Sr., of West Philadelphia, aged 65. In- 
terment at Friends’ ground, Darby, Pa. 

CORKRAN.—On the 22d of Fourth month, 1889, of con- 
sumption, at the residence of his uncle, Silas Lane, of 
Easton, Talbot county, Md., Ernest, eldest son of Nathan 
and Annie Corkran, and grandson of Willis Corkran, of 
Federalsburg, Md., in his 2lst year. He was a member of 
Third Haven Meeting, and was interred at that place. 

He was a bright and promising young man, occupying a 
responsible position in business, where he gave great satis- 
faction. His testimony was that he had been preserved 
from strong drink and the use of profane language. He 
bore his illness, which was of short duration, with remark- 
able patience and resignation, and passed quietly away 
without a struggle, leaving us the assurance that he had 
entered the rest that awaits all the righteous. Ww.c. 

COX.—At his residence, Marlborough township, Chester 
county, Pa., Fourth month 11th, 1889, Mark J. Cox, aged 
62; a valued member of Kennett Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

DUNGAN.—At her home in Colerain, Belmont county, 
Ohio, Fourth month 25th, 1889, Sarah S., widow of the late 
B. Ellis Dungan, aged 80 years, 9 months, and 13 days; a 
member of Concord Monthly and Short Creek Quarterly 
Meetings of Friends. 

Her funeral was largely attended on First-day, the 28th, 
when appropriate words were spoken by Ezekiel Roberts, 
and Rebecca Pickering, a member of the other branch of 
Friends, 

HAINES.—Eleventh month Ist, 1886, Anna R., widow of 
Thomas B. Haines; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Philadelphia. 

HIBBERD.—At her home in Willistown, on the even- 
ing of First month 24th, 1889, Eliza E. Hibberd, widow of 
Enos Hibberd, in the 89th year of her age; a member of 
Goshen Monthly Meeting. 

How beautiful to see in the gradual giving up of earth 
and earthly things, the Spirit made perfect in the assur- 
ance of a “ Rest for the people of God.” This dear friend, 
who was afflicted and unable to go out for many years, re- 
tained that vivacity and cheerfulness of spirit and inter- 
est in her surroundings which endeared her to the hearts 
of all. So gradually was the cord loosened that bound her 
to earth, that it was hard for her family to realize the 
change had come; but with the receding things of time, 
the desire for the Heavenly rest grew strong within her, 
and she waited patiently for the summons to “ come up 
higher.”’ 

s NIGHT.—At Byberry, Fourth month 26th, 1889, Sarah 
R., wife of Ross M. Knight, in her 53d year. 

ROWLAND.—At Olathe, Kansas, Fifth month 1st, 1889, 
Joseph G. Rowland, son of Samuel J. and Mary L. Row- 
land, in the 53d year of his age. 

SHARPLES.—At Summerville, 8. C., on Seventh-day, 
Fifth month 4th, 1889, of hemorrhage of the lungs, Emlen A., 
son of Philip M. and Helen E. Sharples, of West Chester, 
Pa., aged 2 years and 3 months. 

WALTON.—Fourth month 27th, 1889, Beulah Walton, 
aged 84 years. Interment from Horsham Meeting-house, 
Pennsylvania. 


MARY RATLIFF. 

Drep at Richmond, Indiana, Fourth month 23d, Mary 
Ratliff, wife of Cornelius Ratliff, in the 88th year of her 
age; a beloved elder of Whitewater Monthly Meeting. 

Mary Kirnley was born near Waynesville, Ohio, in 
1802, and in 1822 was married to Cornelius Ratliff. They 
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settled on a farm near Richmond, where they have lived 
ever since, sixty-seven years of happy wedded life. Ten 
children were born to them, five of whom are now living,— 
our most honored and respected citizens. Their eldest son, 
Joseph, being now an elder of Whitewater Monthly Meet- 
ing, worthily following in the footsteps of his honored pa- 
rents, both of whom have served in that station many 
years. They were both faithful attenders of meeting, (Cor- 
nelius in younger life not having missed but three meet- 
ings during a period of forty years), earnest burden-bear- 
ers, and true elders, tender, and quick to recognize the 
babes in the ministry, and give them the upholding hand. 
They traveled as companions to three different ministers, 
Rachel Hicks, Mary Caley, and Ann Weaver, and with 
Mary Caley visited the penitentiaries of Illinois and In- 
diana, and many county jails. Their house for forty years 
was headquarters for Friends during yearly meeting week, 
and Aunt Mary’s bright, cheery spirit, and Uncle Neely’s 
whole-souled welcome, made every one feel at home. 
Mary was a remarkably energetic, industrious woman, 
whose sterling virtue, strict integrity, and wise economy, 
made her a true helpmeet “in whom the heart of her 
husband did safely confide.” Eight years ago, Uncle 
Neely (as familiarly known) became blind, and Aunt Mary 
grew so feeble that she could only move about by rolling 
herself in a wheel chair. Two years ago her eyes also be- 
gan to fail, and a year ago she too became bliud, and the 
dear aged sightless couple could only sit and talk with each 
other; but they were comfortably and kindly cared for in 
their own home, one of their sons and wife living with 
them. Mary was unconscious near the close of life, but 
among her last utterances while her mind was yet clear, 
was * Oh, Iam so happy! so happy!”’ a most beautiful and 
fitting finale to a we)l-spent life, whose treasures had been 
laid up in Heaven. 

And now in his 81st year the bereaved and lonely hus- 
band must tarry yet a little longer, ere he joins his loved 
companion on that other shore, whose heavenly radiance 
already illumines his pathway, causing him to feel “ that 
although alone, he is not alone,” for the Lord his God is 
with him. A. M.S. 


FANNY BUTTERWORTH. 

Diep, aged 88 years and 20 days, at Waynesville, Ohio, 
Fourth month 16th, 1889, Fanny Butterworth, a member 
and elder of Miami Monthly Meeting. 

She was born in Bucks county, Pennsylvania, on the 
26th of Third month, 1801, was the daughter of Joseph 
and Rachel (Hayhurst) Smith. Her four pairs of great- 
grandparents were Thomas and Elizabeth Smith, Thomas 
and Kezia (Wilkinson) Ross, Cuthbert and Elizabeth Hay- 
hurst, and Bezaleel and Rachel Wiggins. This Cuthbert 
Hayhurst was the son of an older Cuthbert Hayhurst, 
who was a recognized minister among Friends, and died 
about the year 1683. A memorial of him, written by the 
eminent Nicholas Waln, was published more than one 
hundred years ago in a volume of memorials of Friends, 
Thomas Ross was also a gifted minister, and traveled much 
abroad in obedience to his calling. 

Joseph and Rachel Smith were in humble circum- 
stances. They had a little farm of twenty-seven acres, ten 
of which were too broken for tillage. With this and his 
trade of weaving, an independent, honest living was made. 
The children, of whom two sons and seven daughters grew 
up, helped with a right good will. It was no uncommon 
thing for five wheels of one sort or another, and two looms, 
to be operating all at once in the same room. 

In a one-horse wagon, in company with Ezra Adams, a 
relative of the family, Fanny Smith came to Waynesville, 
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Ohio, in 1823, and thence till her death resided in Warren 
county. She married Moorman Butterworth in 1825, and 
in 1841 was left a widow with five children, ranging in age 
from seven months to less than thirteen years. All these 
she was favored to raise, and during all her subsequent 
years she gave them loving care and service, being won- 
derfully preserved in physical and mental capacity, almost 
to the very close of life. She walked to meeting and back 
on the 13th of the month before her death. Two sisters, 
Elizabeth Bushman and Martha Anderson, aged 93 and 83, 
are still living. 

In her last sickness all her children were with her, 
ministering such comfort as loving hearts could prompt, 
and it was réfreshing to their spirits to contemplate her 
meek, humble, and blameless life. They could not recall 
a deed of hers in more than forty years of their common 
remembrance of her, of which she had had any need to 
repent. She taught us nothing which we had to unlearn, 
she carried no points by deception, she practiced no pious 
frauds. Farewell, dear, blessed mother ! Cc. B. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
PROVIDING FOR THE FUTURE. 
Amone the economic virtues there is none that is 
more worthy of attention than making provision for 
the casualties of sickness, and the possible decrepi- 
tude of age. No phase of our social life calls forth 
greater commiseration than the dependence and ab- 
solute want which result from the neglect of this ef- 
fort. Various plans have been devised by the 
thoughtful and prudent to help people help them- 
selves in this direction ; so that even the very poor 
who are steady and industrious may, if so inclined, 
deposit the small savings where a little increase on 
the net sum through profitable investments adds 

thereto from year to year. 

The Mutual Aid is one of these helpful associa- 
tions, that renders most timely assistance to the mem- 
bers when by sickness they are cut off from the 
usual employment,and who but for what is thus saved, 
might become dependent upon others who are 
scarcely able to bear the added burden, however 
willing to extend the helping hand to the utmost of 
their ability. And this consideration should lead 
every one who depends upon the earnings of labor 
for subsistence to place himself, through some such 
wise economy in a position to be beyond the need 
of pecuniary assistance from any one. 

Besides the weekly benefits which are paid dur- 
ing sickness or other disability, the members of the 
Mutual Aid Association look after one another and 
have a care and oversight which promotes good fel- 
lowship and social intercourse within the organiza- 
tion, meeting the contingencies of everyday life, and 
supplying the more emotional nature with that com- 
panionship of feeling which is quite as essential to 
the mind and heart as is food to the body. 

We have been led into these considerations from 
reading the last annual Report of the Friends Mutual 
Aid Association, to which we call attention in 
another part of our paper, speaking a good word for 
the Association the while, believing it to be worthy 
the encouragement of all who are desirous of help- 
ing forward such undertakings either for the benefit 
of themselves or of their less fortunate fellow mem- 
bers of our Religious Society. 
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TEMPERANCE AND LONGEVITY. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


IN perusing a recent number of your journal I no- 
ticed the article headed “ Oldest Twins in the World,” 
in which one of your papers corrects the assumptive 
statement made by a contemporary as to the palm of 
longevity of living twins. 

The outcome of the later statement appeared to 
be that the oldest of those known to the writer in 
this distinguished relationship would reach the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-six years on the 22d of this 
present (Fourth) month. As Iwas returning subse- 
quently with an old schoolfellow from the funeral of 
a mutual acquaintance, who had attained this same 
age of eighty-six, and who leaves a surviving sister 
of ninety, we were conversing on this likely topic. 
Knowing him to be the son-in-law of an aged twin 
of two sisters, it resulted in my obtaining the fol- 
lowing, which I received in writing by this morning’s 
mail and can vouch for as authentic, knowing the 
parties myself, personally. 

“Twin Sisters. Sarah Hilton, widow, resident at 
Brighton, in the county of Sussex, England, born a 
member and so continuing of the Society of Friends, 
twin sister to Susannah Deane, spinster, resident at 
Ampthill, in the county of Bedford, England; conse- 
quently, like her sister, born a member of our Socie- 
ty, but for many years has been a member of the 
Church of England. They were born 16th of First 
month, 1800. (Communicated by John Rawlings, 
son-in-law of the former friend, by marriage to her 
daughter, Susannab, now deceased, of Clapham Road, 
London, 8. W.”) 

If not trespassing on your space, a few more partic- 
ulars may interest thy readers. J. R. goes on to say: 
“My mother-in-law, Sarah Hilton, as long as I have 
known her, (about thirty-five years), has been ‘a 
total abstainer,’ and even medicinally, I believe, has 
refrained from the use of intoxicants. She has had 
twelve children; nine are now living, and at the 
present time her sight and hearing are good.” 

As an illustration of the tenacity of her indepen- 
dent spirit as well as of physical ability, whilst at 
her home afew days ago, Sarah Hilton had risen 
from her chair and put a fresh supply of coals on the 
fire. My informant immediately arose to relieve her 
of the coal-scuttle on its return journey. “ No, thank 
thee,” was her ready reply, “Ican do it very well 
myself.” 

One of her sons, John Hilton, has been for many 
years an active agent for the “ United Kingdom Alli- 
ance,” and a loyal supporter of the well known Sir 
Wilfred Lawson, the leader of the Local Option 
movement in our country. 

In giving this notable illustration of the safety 
and superiority of abstinence from intoxicants, 
which I gladly set my seal to, in testimony thereunto 
—after fifty years’ personal experience,—I am rejoiced 
to hear of that old veteran in the cold water army, 
Neal Dow, now,I believe, in his eighty-sixth year, 
contemplating a third visit to this land in the coming 
summer. He will assuredly find many “ vacant 
places” since his first visit in 1857 amongst those 
whose memory is cherished as the pioneers with 
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him in this noble enterprise to restrain and lessen, if 
not exterminate, the great curse of the human race 
in this potent power for evil, strong drink, but he 
will get a cordial welcome from those who have en- 
tered into this labor. I felt it a distinguished grati- 
fication in that memorable year to me, of his first 
visit in 1857, when I decided to risk my outward 
substance and future prospects as one means of pro- 
moting sobriety, to enter on the proprietorship of a 
Temperance Hotel (as few then, even of temperance 
men, were prepared to do, commensurate with the re- 
quirements of a complete undertaking), to entertain 
Neal Dow as a guest at the invitation of that honored, 
world-wide philanthropist, and at the same time self- 
denying, humble follower of the lowly Redeemer, 
Joseph Sturge, during the session of London Yearly 
Meeting. In that congenial company, also, were 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, then in the height of her 
popularity as the author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
with her brother, Henry Ward Beecher. John Bright, 
also an early advocate of Temperance, on which 
platform his first speech is said to have been made, 
with many English celebrities, including Josiah 
Forster, Samuel Bowly, Edward Smith, and others 
forming a company of seventy; so many of whom 
now rest from their labors and whose works follow 
them. 

At that time the Temperance Reform was only 
beginning to be tolerated with public recognition by 
London Yearly Meeting ; now, happily, those surviv- 
ing have lived to witness it as one foremost in its 
promotion; whilst Temperance Hotels, when rightly 
conducted, are no longer amongst doubtful enter- 
prises. 

Apologizing for the length of these remarks, I re- 
main an interested English reader of your periodi- 
cal, JosEPH ARMFIELD. 

Croham Mount, Croydon, England. 


For Friends’ intelligencer and Journal. 
LICHENS. 


Tue student’s first glimpses of cryptogamic botany 
are almost sure to be a series of pleasant surprises. 
Though familiar from childhood with many of the 
lower forms of vegetable life, he has probably but 
dimly grasped the notion that there is any connec- 
tion between these and the more complex organisms 
of which he has, without giving much thought tc the 
matter, supposed the vegetable world to be com- 
posed. But now the idea flashes upon him that be- 
low the vast array of true flowering plants there liesa 
world of vegetation of the existence of which he has 
scarcely been conscious, and of whose structure and 
life history he is almost totally ignorant. Slowly, 
from the chaos into which this discovery has 
plunged him, order begins to appear. The symme- 
try and unity of botanical science become apparent. 
The most common things acquire a new interest 
and significance, while the microscope reveals won- 
ders and beauties never dreamed of before. 
Beginning with the tiny sexless cells of the green 
slime and its near relative, the yeast plant, he passes 
on to the pond scum with its slender green filaments 
and the black mould with its thousand tiny spores 





ready to fasten upon any object where it can obtain 
the two necessities to its growth—starch and moist- 
ure. 

The grape mildew, thrusting its long thread-like 
branches between the cells of the grape leaf and 
sucking up the starch which, owing to its lack of 
chlorophyll, it cannot manufacture for itself, repre- 
sents the third great division of plant life, the egg- 
spore plants which differ from those below in being 
distinctly sexual. 

In the fourth division he finds the lichens, the 
toad-stools, the puff-balls, and many others. 

Next come the mosses and their relatives, as beau- 
tiful as they are interesting, and with one more step— 
the ferns—he reaches the flowering plants and the 
seven-linked chain is complete. 

It was perhaps the recollection of the pleasure 
which I derived during my school life from a brief 
study of some of the lower forms of plant life that 
drew my attention recently to the soft gray growth 
on the bark of an elm tree by the roadside and caused 
me to attempt a renewal of my acquaintance with the 
lichen family. 

Regardless alike of latitude and altitude the lichen 
extends its home from equator to pole and from sea- 
shore to mountain top. Finding a foothold where 
other plants would starve, it grows, reproduces, and 
decays, thus forming a soil for more advanced vege- 
tation. 

The silvery-white reindeer moss, so abundant in 
the north and extending in the damp woods far 
south ward, is one of the best known lichens; another, 
important to the Arctic inhabitants of both con- 
tinents as an article of food, is the Iceland moss which 
was first brought to notice by Linnzeus in his famous 
description of his botanical journey through the 
northern lands of Europe. 

The “ father of lichenography,” however, was not 
Linnzeus but a pupil of his, Acharius, whose descrip- 
tion of all the lichens then known to the scientific 
world appeared in the first decade of the present 
century. Many noted botanists have, since that time, 
turned their attention to these curious plants, but 
their life history is as yet by no means clear, and 
many of the problems of their existence still remain 
to be solved by the scientists of the future. 

The lichen which I found growing on the bark of 
the elm consists of a plant body somewhat branched 
and composed of colorless jointed filaments. Upon 
the upper surface are numerous small cup like bodies. 
These bodies are the fruit and contains tiny sacs 
(asci) which enclose the spores. Beside these cup- 
like bodies (apothecia) there are other organs 
(spermagonia) containing small bodies, which, 
though their function has not been definitely ascer- 
tained, are supposed to be reproductive ia their na- 
ture and to correspond to the male element in higher 
plants. 

But still more puzzling to the student of licheno- 
graphy than the spermagonia, are certain small 
green cells called Gonidia which are distributed 
through the plant either irregularly or arranged in 
definite layers or regions. Numerous theories have 
been proposed to explain the origin and function of 
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ghese bodies. It was for a long time supposed that 
they were produced by the lichen as accessory re- 
productive organs but this notion seems to have been 
founded upon imagination rather than upon obser- 
vation. 

A later and more probable theory is that of 
Schwendener which is stated by Prof. Bessey as 
follows: 

“Every lichen is a colony composed of a parasitic 
fungus on the one hand, and a number of low algae 
on the other; the former, which produces the asci, 
spermatia, and other reproductive bodies, is nour- 
ished by the latter which constitute the gonidia of 
the lichen.” 

Whether or not this view will be finally accepted 
by the botanical world remains to be seen. At least 
it has the advantage of “looking reasonable” and 
the whole question furnishes a good illustration of 
the vast amount of work which remains to be done 
before botany and the kindred sciences can be con- 
sidered even approximately complete. 


Anna L. NicHo.s. 
State Centre, Iowa. 


THE UNIVERSAL PEACE UNION. 


Tue twenty-third anniversary of the Universal Peace 
Union will be held at Friends’ meeting-house, 15th 
St. and Rutherfurd Place, New York City, on the 13th 
and 14th of the present month,—next Second- and 
Third-days. The sessions on the 13th will begin at 
2.30 and 8 p. m.; and on the following day at 10.30, 
3, and 8. A circular sent out says: 

“* Let us have peace.’ How to have it—through 
equal rights, even-handed justice, freedom, temper- 
ance, a world-wide philanthropy, and a recognition 
of all our duties to God or man. Arbitration in place 
of war. Disarmament and international comity. 

“This will be a farewell meeting to the Delegates 
of the Peace Union to the Paris Exposition and to 
the Peace Congress—Belva A. Lockwood and Amanda 
Deyo—who will be present. 

“Invited and expected: Aaron M. Powell, M. M. 
Mangasarian, Rev. Robert Collyer, Marguerite Moore, 
Rev. R. Heber Newton, Francisco De P. Suarez, of 
Venezuela, and other representatives of the South 
American States; Delegates of the Arbitration De- 
partment of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union and other Associations having kindred ob- 
jects. 

“The Branch Societies of the Universal Peace 
Union will send Delegates. Members and friends of 
the cause will send their contributions to the Treas- 
urer, A. T. Zeising, 406 Race Street, Philadelphia.” 

The officers of thé Union are: President, Alfred 
H. Love; Secretaries, John J. Lytle, Elizabeth H. 
Webster, Henry Janney, Elizabeth Underhill. 


Aut free governments, whatever their name, are 
in reality governments by public opinion, and it is 
on the equality of this public opinion that their 
prosperity depends. It is, therefore, their first duty 
to purify the element from which they draw the 
breath of life.-—Democracy. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 

—The Sophomore engineers have begun field 
practice instead of the manual training. The latter 
is one of the features of Swarthmore’s engineering 
course, the hand being educated as well as the brain. 


—Curtis Lewis, of the Friends’ Deptford School, 
Woodbury, New Jersey, visited the college last week. 


—Samuel Swain, of Bristol, attended the religious 
meeting on Fourth-day and made an address. 


—The Spring athletic exercises will be held on 
Whittierfield, on Seventh-day next. The prospects 
for interesting contests are excellent, as is the pros- 
pect of Swarthmore winning the Pennsylvania inter- 
collegiate cup. 


—President Magill went to Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, on Second-day. 


—Two of the engineering seniors leave this week 
to accept positions in their profession in the South. 


—Dr. Trotter, Professor of Natural History, lec- 
tured before the students on “ The Significance of 
Animal Migration,” on Sixth-day evening last, under 
the auspices of the Scientific Society. 


—The Greek play presented here last week is 
said to have been the first ever rendered by Ameri- 
can College girls, and competent judges, as Professor 
Appleton and Professor Rolfe, said that it compared 
favorably with similar work presented at Harvard 
and others of the greater colleges. 


—Professor Smith will continue his First-day 
afternoon study of the principles of Friends through- 
out the year. The attendance has been very encour- 
aging to him. 


—Arrangements are being made for a public de- 
bate between chosen speakers from the Sophomore 
and Freshman members of the Eunomian and Del- 
phic societies. 


DAILY BREAD. 


“Give us this day our daily bread.” 
Wuat is this bread 
Wherewith we’re daily fed? 


One time in thoughtful mood I questioning 
said. 





Is’t wheaten loaves? 
Or bread-fruit from the groves? 
Or crust unleavened such as Jewry loves? 


Were such the feast ? 
How better than the beast 
In yonder field, were man’s life in the least? 


“ By bread alone 
Man shall not live,” said One 
Unto the tempter in rebuking tone. 


“ By earthly bread 
Alone, man is not fed ; 
But by each word that comes from the God- 
head.” 


Each word ?—each thought 
Which hitherto hath brought 
The soul more near the virtue which it sought ; 
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Each earnest hope 

Which gives to Faith new scope, 

Each gleam that lights this darkness where 
we grope; 


And each desire 
Which lifts the mortal higher 
Toward that immortal whereto we aspire ; 


This is that bread 
Wherewith our souls are fed, 
Without which man, indeed, in sin were dead. 


Then day by day, 

Give me, dear Lord, I pray 

That bread which shall my fasting spirit stay ! 
—Alice Williams Brotherton. 


HUM-UM-UM. 
SAID little brown Bee to big brown Bee: 
“Oh! hurry here and see, and see, 
The loveliest rose—the loveliest rose 
That in the garden grows, grows, grows. 
Houm-um-um—hum-um-um,” 
Said little brown Bee to big brown Bee. 


Said little brown Bee to big brown Bee: 
“Much honey must be here, and we 

Should beg a portion while we may. 

For soon more bees will come this way. 

Hum-um-um—hum-um-um,” 

Said little brown Bee to big brown Bee. 


Said big brown Bee to little brown Bee: 
“The rose is not for me, for me, 

Though she is lovelier by far 

Than many other flowers are. 

Hum-um-um—hum-um-um,”’ 

Said big brown Bee to little brown Bee. 


Said big brown Bee to little brown Bee: 
“ No honey-cup has she, has she, 
But many cups, all brimming over, 
Has yonder little purple clover, 
And that’s the flower for me, for me, 
Hum-um-um—hum-um-um,” 
Said big brown Bee to little brown Bee. 
—Margaret Eytinge, in St. Nicholas. 


UNDER THE LEAVES. 


A CARPET all of faded brown, 

On the gray bough a dove that grieves: 
Death seemeth here to have his own, 
But the Spring violets nestle down 

Under the leaves. 


A brow austere and sad gray eyes, 

Locks in which care her silver weaves ; 
Hope seemeth tombed no more to rise, 
But God he knoweth on what wise 
Love for Love’s sunshine waiting lies 

Under the leaves. 
—William Herbert Carruth, in Scribner's Magazine. 


Some things flower invisibly and hide away their 
fruit under thick foliage. It is often only when the 
winds shake their leaves down and strip the 
branches bare that we find the best that has been 
growing.—A. D. T. Whitney. 


THE NEW JOHNS HOPKINS HOSPITAL. 
Tue new Johns Hopkins Hospital, at Baltimore, was 
formally opened on the 7th instant. A description 
of it in a current dispatch says: The dispensary 
for the treatment of out-door patients will be opened 
on the 13th inst.,and the hospital will be opened 
with 150 beds for the reception of patients as soon 


4 thereafter as practicable. 


Dr. William L. Halstead will be in charge of the 
dispensary and acting surgeon of the hospital. The 
resident physician is Dr. Lefleur of Canada. Dr. Wil- 
liam Osler, formerly of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, is professor of the practice of medicine; L. Win- 
der Emory, purveyor; Miss Hampston, superintend- 
ent of nurses. 

On the 8th instant, the buildings were opened to 
members of the medical profession, students, mana- 
gers of benevolent institutions, and others whose pur- 
suits lead them to take special interest in hospital 
work. On the following day the public generally 
may inspect the premises. The 11th is reserved for 
the faculties of various institutions in Baltimore and 
teachers of public and private schools of every 
kind. 

The new hospital comprises seventeen buildings, 
covers under one roof over four acres of ground and 
stands conspicuously in a large square 115 feet above 
tide-water. The buildings are arranged in the shape 
of an E. The architecture is Queen Anne, severely 
plain. The interior finishings are perfect in their good 
taste and excellence, but are not elaborate. The Ad- 
ministration Building stands in the front centre of 
the group. Its dome rises 315 feet above tide-water. 
In it will be the executive offices, the reception rooms 
and several lecture halls. Seven of the buildings 
contain the various wards. They may be generally 
described as the perfection of comfort and sanitation. 
It was the expressed wish of the founder that not 
more than 400 persons be accommodated at any one 
time, and it is for this reason that in the wards thus 
far constructed there are but 224 beds. These figures, 
however, do not include the accident wards, the iso- 
lated ward for contagious diseases, and the wards for 
paying patients. 

The sanitary features of the hospital are the pride 
of Dr. Billings and the delight of every one who has 
examined them. Nothing has been omitted to make 
them the most thorough that science and money 
could provide. An abundance of light pours in 
through 2,000 windows. A feature of the hospital 
that will attract general interest is the nurses 
home. It is a four-story building, admirably 
equipped, and as an institution is entirely unique. 
It will be a training school for giving the nurses 
a thorough education in the art of properly 
tending the sick and preparing food for invalids. 
Another interesting building is the amphitheatre, in 
which the students of the medical school, to be 
erected on a neighboring square, will gather for lec- 
tures and clinics. Near it are the dead-rooms, the 
pathological labratory,and the crematory for con- 
suming the dissected fragments of bodies. The bath- 
house contains all the latest inventions for every 
kind of bath. There are handsome quarters for his- 
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tological research and photomicography. The free 
dispensary is as large as an ordinary hospital. 

Johns Hopkins in his will directed that the hos- 
pital should be for the “indigent sick of the city 
[Baltimore] and its environs, without regard to sex, 
age or color.” A home for convalescents will be 
built in the country, and an oprban asylum of 300 
capacity for colored children will also be established, 
both being in connection with the same trust. The 
work on the hospital was begun ten years ago, and 
there are two buildings yet to be erected, but these 
will not be begun until the hospital is in full opera- 
tion and there is a demand for more room. On the 
buildings, including heating and ventilation, $1,570,- 
000 have so far been spent, and the total expendi- 
tures upon buildings and grounds reach $2,050,000— 
or an average’ of $9,150 for each free bed. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF DARWINISM. 


Tuere have recently been some notable articles in 
prominent periodicals, criticising the work and con- 
clusions of Darwin. Some of these have been pub- 
lished in The Forum, (New York), by St. George 
Mivart, and W. S. Lilly, both English writers of 
prominence, Mivart being a naturalist of high repute, 
who, from the first has been an opponent of the the- 
ories of Darwin. Both he and Lilly, we believe, are 
Roman Catholics. In a recent number of The Student, 
(Philadelphia), representing the educational work 
among Orthodox Friends, two contributors, T. Chalk- 
ley Palmer, and D. W. Dennis, protest against the 
idea drawn from the Forum articles, that there is any 
“reaction against Darwinism,” and the former, in 
the course of his remarks, says: 

“It may be stated with the utmost confidence 
that there is to-day no such retrograde movement 
under way with respect to Darwinism (evolution.) 
Two great scientists, Dawson, of Canada, and Mivart, 
of Great Britain, are still objecting to certain phases 
of Darwin’s partial argument; but they are in no 
sense leading a reaction. They have been objectors 
uniformly since the appearance of the ‘Origin of 
Species,’ and their influence on their fellow-scientists, 
instead of growing and gathering momentum, is get- 
ting less and less on this question, however honored 
they may be as investigators. These and others may 
show limits and bounds to natural law, and so check 
the too-enthusiastic, but this is only salutary, and 
promotes healthy growth of the main argument. 
Meantime the great consensus of opinion (capable 
and well-informed opinion) looks inevitably in one 
direction. It must do so. Facts are facts, and they 
have certain inevitable implications. Some of these 
latter are considered very much fraught with danger 
by some of my acquaintances and friends. 

“Tt is not possible to show in this place, even 
shortly, how on general principles religious belief, 
which deals with the supernatural, is totallyfunaf- 
fected by what we find to be the constitution and 
laws of the natural world. It is very strange to the 
writer that it has not long ago dawned in the mind 
of every educated and thinking person that there is 
room for Evolution and Christianity in the same 
mind. It is a weary while since first the people of 





exclusively theological habit of mind began to ob- 
ject on moral grounds to every explanation of the 
course of Nature, and it bids fair to be a weary while 
before they cease from objecting. I knew a man 
who was in all points admirably fitted to judge of 
this matter. He was one of the most learned of sci- 
entists ; he had vast attainments in the study of lan- 
guages ; he had that rare mental balance which ena- 
bles the possessor to look every fact squarely in the 
face, and to see it, as Arnold says, as it really is. With 
these attainments he had a faith in the essential 
truths of Christianity that had never been shaken 
during a long life of study and investigation. He 
was, in truth, the nearest approach to the ideal of a 
great, wise, and good man I have ever known. This 
man used to assure me, in the quiet and gentle man- 
ner that was characteristic of him, that he had long 
ago perceived that no explanation of natural phe- 
nomena could have any effect toward the building up 
or the tearing down of our spiritual beliefs, if the lat- 
ter were of the proper kind, and properly grounded. 
His belief as thus expressed brought him peace. It 
was his secret, the explanation of the fact that his 
faith had never wavered. Such peace I choose, 
rather than the wild unrest produced by the appre- 
hension of evil about to overtake my religious beliefs 
at the hands of any theory or doctrine of science.” 
a Ee 


THE GIFT OF SMELL. 
A curious and interesting illustration of the harm 
done the human system by the use of tobacco is given 
in the Golden Rule by one who thus describes an in- 
terview with an old trapper, whose reasons for not 
using the weed are as convincing as they are quaint 
in expression. Murray, the writer, says: 

Taking a pipe from my pocket, I filled it with a 
choice brand of tobacco I had in my pouch, and 
proffered it to the old trapper who was acting as my 
guide. 

“Thank ye, thank ye, Henry,” said he, as he 
made a motion of rejection of the offer with his 
hand; “I thank ye for the kindness ye mean in your 
heart, but if it be all the same to ye, I won’t take it. 
I know it is a comfort to ye, and I am glad to see ye 
enjoy it, but I never used the weed; not for the rea- 
son that I had a conscience in the matter, but be- 
cause the Lord gave me a nose like a hound’s and 
better, too, I dare say, for I doubt if a hound knows 
the sweetness of things, or can take pleasure from 
the scent that goes into his nostrils. But He has 
been merciful to man—as it was proper he should be 
—and gave him the power to know good and evil in 
the air; and smellin’ has always been one of my 
gifts,and I couldn’t make you understand, I dare 
say, the pleasure I have had in the right exercise of 
it. For you know that natur’ is no more bright to 
the eye than it is sweet to the nose; and I have 
never found a root or shrub or leaf that hadn’t its 
own scent. Even the dry moss on the rocks, dead 
and juiceless as it seems, has a smell to it, and as for 
the earth I love to put my nose into a fresh sile, as a 
city woman loves the nozzle of her smellin’ bottle. 
Many and many atime when alone here in the woods 
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have I taken my boat and gone up into the inlet 
when the wild roses was in blossom, or down into 
some bay where the white lily cups was all open, 
and sot in my boat and smelt them by the hour, and 
wondered if heaven smelt so. Yes, I have been sar- 
tainly gifted in my nose, for I have always noted 
that I smelt things that the men and women I was 
guidin’ didn’t, and found things in the air that they 
never suspicioned of, and I feared that smokin’ 
might take away my gift, and that if I got the strong 
smell of tobacco in my nose once I should never 
scent any other smell that was lesser and finer than 
it. So I have never used the weed, bein’ sort of na- 
terally feered of it; but what is medicine for one 
may be pizen for another, as I have noticed in ani- 
mals, for the bark that fattens the beaver will kill 
the rat; and so you must take no offense at what I 
have said, but smoke as much as you feel moved to, 
and I will scent the edges of the smell as it comes 
over my side of the fire, and so we’ll sort of jine 
works—as they do in the settlements—you do the 
smokin’ and I’ll do the smellin’, and I think I’ve got 
the lightest end of the stick at that.” And the old 
man laughed in every line of his time-wrinkled face 
at the smartness of his saying. 


THE LOTUS IN AMERICA. 


Sgzeine how forcibly this wonderful flower of the 
lotus impressed itself upon the minds of the ancient 
Egyptians and the East generally, how prominently 
it figures in Eastern religions—“ all idols of Buddha 
are made to rest upon opened lotus flowers ”—it is 
safe to conclude that when familiar to all, even in 
this utilitarian age, it will not be merely ranked as 
one of many flowering plants ; it is of too command- 
ing an appearance for this, and to literature will] 
prove a boon. Asters, golden-rods, and buttercups 
can have a well-earned rest. 

Years ago the cultivation of the American species 
proved a failure, and those who are now best capable 
of judging still record the curious fact that the native 
lotus is much more difficult to establish in our wa- 
ters than the Eastern, and does not grow with quite 
the same luxuriance. Its introduction by the abo- 
rigines along our Eastern seaboard has been men- 
tioned ; perhaps it has lost vigor since it lost their 
care, and has disappeared excepting where its envir- 
onment was peculiarly favorable. And the question 
arises, after all, is it in the strict sense a native? 
May it not, indeed, have been brought hither in pre- 
historic times? The question of a superlatively an- 
cient communication between the continents is a 
tempting subject for study, and how appropriate 
when resting in the shade of the Eastern lotus! 
Such a train of thought need not stir up any ghost of 
a mythical lost Atlantis. Still the American form 
has certain marked peculiarities. The mature torus 
has a decided constriction some distance from the 
insertion of the stem, wanting in the foreign species, 
and the seeds of the former are globular instead of 
distinctly oval. Whatever the history of the Ameri- 
can form, that of the Eastern, or Egyptian, as it is 
usually called, is too well known to need repeating, 
however briefly, and yet the plant is still wrapt in 
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mystery. A word, however, concerning the term 
Egyptian in connection with it. At present it isa 
plant of India, of China and Japan, Australia, the 
Malay Archipelago, and the Caspian Sea—an enor- 
mous range; but it is no longer found in the valley 
of the Nile. The use of the name rests upon the fact 
that it was once there, not only a cultivated plant, 
but held sacred by the people of that country, as it is 
by the Hindoos. Egyptologists, however, are not of 
one mind as to the relation of the lotus to the antiq- 
uities of the Nile region, some questioning the matter 
altogether, and considering the sculpturing to repre- 
sent the lily of the Nile, one of the grandest of the 
white nymphzeas. Quite recently, too, it has been 
ably argued to be the renowned rose of Sharon. “Of 
such a kingly flower Solomon might well have said, 
‘I am the rose of Sharon.’”—Dr. Charles C. Abbott, in 
Harper's Magazine. 


THE EXHIBITION AT PARIS. 

THe great international exhibition at Paris was fi- 
nally opened on the 6th instant. It was not fully 
ready, many exhibits being still in disorder, but it 
will be arranged, it is expected, in two or three 
weeks. The French display has by far the largest 
part of the space. France will have about nine- 
tenths of the exhibiting space, and the exhibits from 
the United States will fill a space of about 100,000 
square feet. They are about 1,400 in number. Con- 
gress appropriated $250,000 for the American exhibit, 
this money to be expended under the direction of 
the Secretary of State. William B. Franklin was ap- 
pointed Commissioner-General and Somerville P. 
Tuck Assistant Commissioner-General. The experts 
and their departments are: C. V. Riley, of the Agri- 
cultural Department at Washington, agriculture; 
Rush C. Hawkins, of New York city, art; Arthur J. 
Stace, of Notre Dame University, Ind., education ; 
David Urquhart, of New Orleans, furniture; Profes- 
sor William B. Chandler, of Lehigh University, tex- 
tile fabrics ; Professor Spencer E. Newberry, of Cor- 
nell University, mining and forestry ; Professor C. B. 
Richards, Yale College, mechanical industries; Pro- 
fessor A. Howard Clark, of the National Museum at 
Washington, food products; and David King, of 
Rhode Island, horticulture. American agricultural 
exhibits will, of course, make a fine showing, but 
American machinery and inventions are expected to 
attract much attention. 


MORAL INDEPENDENCE. 
Tue Boston Herald, in an article on “ Social Tyranny,” 
says that “we live in a free country, but where the 
individual is not allowed to do as he pleases in his 
own ‘set,’” and then goes on to say: 

“The social demand is that each one shall sup- 
press his individual will or opinion, and conform to 
the social usage of his set. If they drink, he must 
drink; if they gamble, he must gamble; if they 
smoke, he must smoke; if they eat late suppers, he 
must eat late suppers. Whatever the vices of society 
are, he must indulge in his full share of them, or be 
ostracised and called a fool. This sort of tyranny is 
written large all over American society. The Prohi- 
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bitionists exercise it ; the social clubs exercise it; it 
prevails in the people’s dramshop; it is a prime char- 
acteristic of our best society. Our social vices are 
maintained because it costs the individual, who pro- 
tests inwardly against them, too much to assert his 
freedom. The greater number of the vices of the 
community grow out of the tyranny of the social 
custom. People insist that you shall not have a will 
of your own, and they put you out of their set if you 
insist on asserting it. The strong foothold of the 
liquor traffic is rooted in this social tyranny. Drink- 
ing habits are begun, and are constantly fostered, in 
social life, because the individual is not allowed to 
say no. This tyrannical spirit is almost universal.” 

(We have not struck out the allusion to “ the Pro- 
hibitionists,” because the Herald’s criticism, if quoted 
at all, is entitled to be quoted as written, and the 
other specifications are not affected by the truth or 
falsity of this one.) 

Commenting on the Herald's remarks, the Boston 
Watchman, a religious journal, says: “There is, it 
will be allowed, mach force in this strain of comment, 
as every careful observer of our American social life 
must perceive. The New Testament injunction is, 
‘Let your communications be, Yea, yea ; and Nay, 
nay.’ In other words this teaching enjoins independ- 
ent moral decision, which is one of the surest safe- 
guards of virtue and of character.” 


OVERLOOKING THE WRONG. 


But what of the wounds deeper than surface-smart, 
—the real wrongs and sorrows that we do sometimes 
suffer at the hands of our fellow-men ? 

One summer day we climbed to the top of that 
hazy blue mountain in the north. It was a long and 
laborious day. We trod the crisp, ripe grass of the 
fields along its base, we lingered in the shadows of 
tall pines, we came out into the open, sunny pas- 
tures above, climbed the steep and broken ledges 
about the summit, and then our grateful eyes were 
given as it were all earth’s kingdoms for their own. 
We saw the whole course of the little river whose 
banks we knew by heart; the foot-hills were only 
low waves of green; farm-houses and winding roads 
were but tiny lines and dots in the great expanse of 
living earth. Our mind’s eye was somehow opened. 
We had been often told that the world was wide, 
but now we saw for ourselves that it was so; and 
while the mountain wind blew sweet and strong, it 
seemed to carry us higher and farther out from the 
commonplace detail of things until we dreamed we 
saw the whole round earth poised and perfect in 
ethereal space. And, behold, it was very good! 

So, sometimes, perhaps, only once in a lifetime,— 
once is enough if we but faithfully hold the memory 
of it,—we may stand on heights whence the world of 
struggling, loving, tempted, toiling men is seen in 
such a vision; not as a mere series of implied duties 
and emergencies of contact, not just as a multitude of 
human items that when added up make a mathemat- 
ical total, but in very truth a living, breathing 
whole,—an organic One. And when that vision has 
once dawned upon us, we can no longer resentfully 
remember that we have been injured, and that it is 
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our neighbor who has done us wrong.—From “ Our 
Legacy.” 


A JEWISH SABBATH. 
More than half of the population of Safed are Jews. 
They are intensely fanatical, and their social and 
domestic institutions and manners comprise a min- 
gling of self-righteousness and license. 

A Jew must not carry on the Sabbath even so 
much as a pocket-handkerchief, except within the 
walls of the city. If there are no walls, it follows, 
according to their logic, that he must not carry it at 
all. To avoid this difficulty, in Safed poles were set 
up at the ends of the streets, and strings stretched 
from one to another. These strings represented a 
wall, and a conscientious Jew could carry his hand- 
kerchief anywhere within their limits. I was once 
amused by a devout Israelite, who was walking with 
me, on his Sabbath, toward a grove of olive-trees 
where my tent was pitched. When we came to the 
end of the street, the string was gone, and so hesup- 
posed he was at liberty to goon without reference 
te what he had in his pocket, because he had not 
passed the wall. The last time I was here they had 
abandoned that absurdity, probably to avoid the 
constant ridicule it brought upon them. 

A profane and most quarrelsome Jew once 
handed me his watch to wind, just after sunset on 
Friday evening. It was then his Sabbath, and he 
could not work. Thus they “ pay tithe of mint, and 
anise and cummin ;” “teaching for doctrines the 
commandments of men,” making void the law of 
God by their traditions. Such traditions our Lord 
rebuked when He declared that “the Sabbath was 
made for man, and not man for the Sabbath.”— 
Wm. H. Thomson's, The Land and the Book. 


MINERAL WAX. 


A carwoap of a peculiar mineral arrived in this city 
a few days ago. It was ozocerite, or mineral wax, 
and it came from Utah. Until recently, this sub- 
stance has not been known to exist in any quantity 
except in Moldavia and in Galicia, Austria. Three 
years ago, however, a deposit of the queer substance 
was discovered on the line of the Denver and Rio 
Grande Railroad, about 114 miles east of Salt Lake 
City. The mine is known to cover at least 150 acres, 
and over 1,000 tons per year can now be produced. 
Ozocerite resembles crude beeswax in appearance, 
and can be used for nearly all purposes for which 
wax isemployed. It is now largely used in manu- 
facture of waxed paper. It enters snto the composi- 
tion of several brands of shoe polish. Mixed with 
paraffine, it produces an excellent grade of candles. 
One of the largest fields for the new material is the 
insulation of electric wires. It is claimed that ozo- 
cerite is preferable to any substance previously em- 
ployed for this purpose. As the mineral wax comes 
out of the ground in condition to be used without 
refining, unless it is required for some especial pur- 
pose, it is much cheaper than the product of the 
honey-bee, and is evidently destined to be exten- 
sively used in the future.’—New York Mail. 
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MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


WE desire to call attention to the advantages of “ The 
Mutual Aid Association of Friends,” the meetings of which 
are held at Race Street Meeting-House, on the first and 
third Sixth-day evenings of each month. We believe it 
is the only organization of the kind amongst Friends, and 
that its plan of operation is not generally understood. 

In this association, by the payment of an entrance fee 
(proportioned to the age) and fifteen cents weekly, ($7.80 
in the course of the year), a person secures Five Dollars 
per week in case of sickness (unless it should continue fifty- 
two weeks, after which it will be Three Dollars per week) 
and in the event of death Fifty Dollars is paid towards 
the funeral expenses. This payment is not alone due;to 
those who may require such assistance, but it is the right 
of all, thus making no unjust discrimination. 

We would urge that this is as its name indicates, a 
mutual aid, and that every member is aiding every other 
member in providing for possible contingencies, and it is 
far better to assist persons to help themselves than to en- 
courage a dependence on others. 

The larger the membership of organizations of this 
kind, and the greater their accumulated funds, the more 
effectual they are; we, therefore, call on our young 
Friends especially to come forward and join our ranks 
whilst their entrance fee is less than it will be later in 
life. Youth has no sure guarantee against sickness and 
death. 

Fire Insurance is now considered most prudent for all 
business men, and Life Insurance is likewise wisely par- 
ticipated in by large numbers, rich and poor, young and 
middle aged, and why, therefore, should there not be in 
the “ Mutual Aid” a partial insurance against the pecuni- 
ary privations consequent on confinement to a sick-room. 
Let each seriously consider this matter, and be disposed to 
aid others whilst benefitting themselves. 

Copies of the Constitution and Rules can be had of the 
Secretary, or at the Store of Friends’ Book Association, 
1500 Race street. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
Total Receipts since organization, (1871.) 


Sick benefits, $6,137.50 
“ expenditures,; Death “ 950.00 
Working expenses, 1,673.57 


$16,637.48 


8,761.07 


Assets of the Association, $7,876.41 
From the above statement it is shown that the work- 


ing expenses of the Association have averaged less than 
$100 per year. 

ELLWoop HEACOCK, Secretary, 1508 Brown street, Phil- 
adelphia. 


BoarpD oF TRUSTEES. Samuel §8, Ash, Richard Moore, 
Charles E. Thomas. 


THE SIZE OF THE SPIDER’S THREAD. 


I nave often compared the size of the thread spun 
by full grown spiders with a hair of my beard. 
For this purpose I placed the thickest part of the 
hair before the microscope ; and, from the most accu- 
rate judgment I could form, more than a hundred of 
such threads placed side by side could not equal the 
diameter of one such hair. If, then, we suppose such 
a hair to be of a round form, it follows that ten thou- 
sand of the threads spun by the full-grown spider, 
when taken together, will not be equal in substance 
to:the size ofa single hair.— Leuwenhoek. — | 


Wa. 





NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—A medical journal says there is talk of applying tele- 
phones to the infectious wards of the French hospitals, so 
as to enable the sick people who are isolated to have the 
comfort of hearing their relatives’ voices without any risk 
of conveying infection by an interview. 


—The Philadelphia Telegraph says that the Centennial 
Commissioner from Texas undoubtedly is quite right when 
he declares that thousands of the Oklahoma “ boomers” 
would have done vastly better had they emigrated farther 
South. For many years there has been a seemingly ine- 
radical prejudice in the public mind of the North and 
West against Texas, but this is rapidly giving away before 
the advancing light, as is abundantly evidenced by the 
wonderful fact that the State doubled its population be- 
tween 1870 and ’80, and which now contains over two mil- 
lion people, nearly all of whom are prosperous and happy. 
It is now well known, too, that the climate of the upper 
plains is one of the most healthful in the world, quite the 
equal of the boasted Indian Territory. With the exten- 
sion of railways, the taking up of vast tracts of lands, and 
building up of towns, Texas must grow amazingly during 
the next twenty years. 

—Albert S. Paxson, of Holicong, Buckingham, is in re- 
ceipt of a letter from his grandson, T. Howell Brown, 
dated Casselton, Dakota, April 24th, 1889. In it he says: 
“The season is much earlier than usual, and I commenced 
seeding the latter part of March and have now finished 
Uncle’s (Judge Paxson’s) farm at Arthur for Mr. Dalrym- 
ple. The first sowing is up and green and the last put in 
is coming up, and all looks well. It took over two thou- 
sand bushels to seed the‘ Arthur Farm.’ The plowing was 
all done between last harvest and early part of winter.” — 
Doylestown, ( Pa.) Intelligencer. 


—A dispatch from Wilmington, Del.,on the 4th inst., 
says: “ For the first time in the history of this city wo- 
men were allowed to vote at the school election here to- 
day. They did not take kindly to their newly acquired 
privilege, however, for while there are nearly 2,000 wo- 
men in the city qualified to vote at school elections, only 
twenty went to the polls and voted this afterneon. In 
most instances they were cheered by the men as they de- 
posited their ballots.” 


—The finest botanical gardens in the world are in Cey- 
lon; they comprise 150 acres. Among the curiosities are 
bamboos 100 feet high and nine inches in diameter, which 
in the month of Jaly grow between one and two feet a 
day ; also India rubber trees, with immense roots three 
and four feet in width above ground. 


—There are twelve counties in Kansas each of which 
has an area nearly as large as the State of Rhode Island, 
and the area of one, Butler county, exceeds that State 
nearly 200 square miles. 


—President Harrison has appointed Dr. Daniel Dor- 
chester, of Boston, Superintendent of Indian Schools. 
The Congregationalist of that city says; ‘‘ Dr. Dorchester's 
fitness for the position is unquestionable, and the appoint- 
ment is one of the most creditable made by the present 
administration.” 


—Archdeacon Farrar writes in the Christian World very 
strongly against the ritualistic tendencies of the “ High 
Church” party in the English Church. “ Will England 
be saved by becoming Popish in all but name,” he asks, 
“when France, which is Popish in name also, has sunk 
into her present depths with her shiftlessness, her inces- 
sant revolutions, her flagrant infidelity, her diminishing 
population, her permeating immorality, and her leprous 
literature? No! nations are saved by righteousness, and 
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by manliness, and by self-denial, and by the preaching of 
simple Christ to simple men; not by mitres and candles 
and chasubles, and such gewgaws fetched from Aaron’s 
wardrobe or the Flamens’ vestry.” 

—The Boston Watchman having said (in substance) that 
Easter testified not only to everlasting life but to everlast- 
ing damnation, the Christian Register remarks: “ Our con- 
temporary does not show just how the eternal loss of those 
who are not in fellowship with Jesus is demonstrated by 
his resurrection, but, if it could prove this fact, it would 
turn Easter day into the blackest in the Christian calen- 
dar.” 

—Henry W. Hayes, of Bristol, in his address before 
the Rhode Island Legislature, advocating the resubmis- 
sion of Prohibition, said that “the six thousand names of 
men, for resubmission, were equal or more than equal to 
twenty thousand names of women and children.” A 
correspondent of the Providence Outlook says: “ Why are 
6,000 men more worthy of consideration than 20,000 wo- 
men? Simply because men can vote and women cannot.” 
That is the case in a nutshell.— Woman's Journal. 

—Mary Whately, Archbishop Whately’s daughter, who 
has lately died in Cairo, went to Egypt in 1861 for her 
health. She saw thousands of Moslem girls growing up 
in the streets and lanes without any education, and opened 
a school for them at her own expense. Afterwards she 
added a department for boys. In 1869 Ismail Pacha gave 
her land for a building. The schools were very successful, 
and the average number of pupils in attendance was six 
hundred. In addition to this good work she wrote several 
books--“ Ragged Life in Egypt,” “Among the Huts,” and 
“Scenes of Life in Cairo.” She was sixty-five when she 
died, 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Tue cold weather last week occasioned sharp frosts in 
some parts of the West. Among the places reported, on 
the nights of the Ist and 2d inst., were Decatur, Gales- 
burg, Montecello, and Tuscola, Illinois, and Wabash, Craw- 
fordsville, and Covington, Indiana. In places small fruits 
were killed and vegetables were frozen intheground. At 
Crawfordsville ice formed a quarter of an inch thick. In 
some parts snow fell. 

A pispaTcH from St. Paul, Minn., on the 6th inst., says 
that furious forest fires are raging in Northern Minnesota 
and Northern Wisconsin and that a large amount of dam- 
age hasbeen done. In the neighborhood of Duluth, houses 
have been burned, and it is feared some lives have been 
lost. On the Fond-du-Lac Indian Reservation over $20,000 
worth of skidded logs are lost. Other losses, aggregating 
$10,000, also occurred on the reservation. Near Hinckley, 
Minn., Thomas Campbell and Ernest Lowell were sur- 
rounded by fire, and finally their camp outfit was burned 
about them. They took refuge on half an acre of ploughed 
ground, but were terribly burned and will die. 

THE passengers, (all men), of the wrecked steamer 
Danmark, who were left at the Azores Islands by the Mis- 
souri, which rescued them, all reached New York on the 
4th inst., on board a steamship from Hamburg which called 
at the Azores. 

At Manistee, Michigan, on the 4th inst., a Catholic 
priest was assaulted on the street by one faction of his 
church followers, and a general riot resulted, in which 
both men and womeh participated. The militia was called 
out to quell the riot, and the Fire Department was also 
called outand turned the hose upon the mob. After nearly 
drowning several of the rioters, peace was restored. 





THE Samoan Commission, (which includes representa- 
tives of Germany, England, and the United States), is in 
session at Berlin, but the proceedings are not made public, 
It is said, however, that the matters which have been in 
dispute seem likely to be adjusted satisfactorily. 


A PARIS newspaper, La France, says that the Govern- 
ment intends to postpone the general elections for mem- 
bers of the Chambers of Deputies until the spring of 1890. 


NOTICES. 


*,* The Religious Meeting at “ Friends’ Home for 
Children ” will be deferred one week on account of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting. R. 





*,* Friends desiring accommodations during the time 
of New York Yearly Meeting will please communieate as 
early as possible with the undersigned, in order that the 
Committee having charge of same may be enabled to pro- 
perly arrange for their comfort and entertainment. 

JosePH A. BoGARDUS, 177 West St., New York City. 


*,* The Yearly Meeting’s Committee to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People of the South will meet in 
the Lecture Room, ( Friends’ Central School), 15th and Race 
streets, on Second-day, Fifth month 13th, at 2 p. m. 

Lyp1a A, SCHOFIELD, Secretary. 





*,* Quarterly Meetings in Fifth month occur as follows: 
13. Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
15. Easton and Saratoga Q. M., Saratoga, N. Y. 
18. Short Creek, near Mt. Pleasant, O. 
20. Fairfax, Hopewell, Va. 
22. Stillwater, Somerset, O. 
23. Duanesburg, New Baltimore, N. Y. 
25. Blue River, Blue River, Ind, 
27. Warrington, Pipe Creek, Md. 
27. New York Yearly Meeting. 
28. Burlington Q. M., Crosswicks, N. J. 
29. Southern, Easton, Md. 
30. Bucks, Buckingham, Pa. 
31. Nottingham, Deer Creek, Md. 





*,* Circular Meetings in Fifth month occur as follows : 
19. Roaring Creek, Pa., 2 p. m. 
19. Gunpowder, Md., (old house) 10 a. m. 





*,* First-Day School Unions in Fifth month occur as 
follows : 
25. Blue River, Ind., 8 p. m. 





*,* A general (and public) meeting of the “Association 
of Friends for the Promotion of Education among the Col- 
ored People of the South” will be held on Fifth-day even- 
ing (Yearly Meeting week), Fifth month 16, 1889, at 8 
o'clock. Officers for the ensuing year will be chosen. 

The attendance of all interested in the work is cor- 
dially invited. 

Martha Schofield, of the Aiken, S. C. School, will be 
present, to speak of the work under her charge, and of the 
general situation of the colored people ; and others will 
also address the meeting. 

Howakp M, JenxKins, Chairman, 
Sarau J. Asu, Secretary. 





*,* The annual meeting of the stockhoiders of Friends’ 
Book Association of Philadelphia, will be held at the 
meeting-house, 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, on 
Second-day evening, Fifth month 13th, at 8 o’clock. 

8. B. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





*,* A meeting of the Philadelphia Association for the 
promotion of First-day schools will be held at Race street 
meeting-house, on Fourth-day evening, Fifth month 15th, 
at8 o’clock p.m. Interesting questions will be discussed, 
and Friends are cordially 5 pag’ 

us V. SMEDLEY, 
CLARA B. MILLER, | Clerks. 
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*,* The regular meeting of Young Friends’ Associa- | 
tion will be held Second-day evening, Fifth month 13th, 
at 8 o’clock, in the Meeting-house, 17th and Girard Ave- 
nue. For exercises see advertisement on first page. 
Strangers in the city and all others interested in the work 
of the Association are invited to be present. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JoURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 





RAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
RoyaL BakINe PowpER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 








mix, | LUKENS WEBSTER, 
CREAM, | 120 S. FIFTEENTH ST. 
AND | saci as 


| Milk delivered daily, and butter twice a 
|| week to parts o e city and surrou ng 
BUTTER || country. We are dealing with the most re- 





liable dairies Orders by mail solicited and 
ALWAYS promptly filled. ° 
ON HAND. || tarp oF THE VERY BEST QUALITY 





Amos HILLBORN & Co., 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 





ParLor, Dintne Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
Springs, Sprine Cors, ETC., ETC. 








No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JouRNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth 
day and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 





*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded torenew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
to help avoid mistakes. 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, 


CORSICANA, TEXAS. 


Established 1872. Incorporated 1884. 
Capital Stock, 300,000. Surplus, $67,297.32. 
September 1, 1888). 


7 PER CENT. MORTGAGE DEBENTURE BONDS. 
Atlantic Trust Co., Trustees, New York. 


7 PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES 


All secured by first liens on improved farms of the famous 
Black Waxy Lands of Northeastern Texas, where the mild cli- 
mate and fertile soil permit the growing of cotton as well us all 
the cereals of the Western States, making it one of the most de- 
sirable Loaning fields of the West 

The TEXAS LOAN AGENCY guarantees the Prompt Pay- 
ment of the Principal and Interest of all its securities, payable at 
the National Park Bank, New York. 

The business of the Company has always been conducted by 
able, experienced, and prudent men, as is proven by the fact that 
the capital stock is now selling for $175—par value $100. A care- 
ful investigation will satisfy the most conservative that these are 
desirable investments for private means, or the funds of schools, 
colleges, or banking institutions. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, General Agents, 
412 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA’DA. 


EWIS’ 98 ce. LYE 
Powdered and Perfumed. 


(PATENTED.) 


The strongest and purest Lye made. Will 
make 10 to 12 lbs. of the best Perfumed 
Hard Soap in 20 minutes without boiling. 
It is the best for disinfecting sinks, 
Closets, drains, ete. Photographers’ and 
machinists’ uses. Foundrymen, bolt and 
nut makers. For engineers as a boiler 
cleaner, and anti-incrustator, For brewers 
and bottlers, for washing barrels, bottles, 
etc. For painters to remove old paints. 
For washing trees, etc , etc. 


PENNA. SALT M’F’G CO., 
General Agents, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALTER A. WOOD, HARVESTING MACHINERY. 
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This company manufactured and sold last year, 54,026 ma- 


chines. Ask for the Wood and take no other. 
Local agents appointed or information given by 


W. H. LIPPINCOTT, Woodstown, N. J. 
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J ARVIS- CONKLIN MORTGAGE. 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid In, . ‘ - $1,500,000. 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm 
and City properties. 

Six per cent, Debenture Bonds interest payable 
half yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving bonds in small or large 
amounts running siz, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four 
months. 

These Bonds are issued under the supervision of 
the Bank examiners of the state of New York, with | 
whom we have deposited 1-10th of our Capital in Gov- 
ernment Bonds. 

We issue instalment Saving Bonds, secured by 
real estate security, running 10, 15, and 20 years, 
Send for Pamphlet. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS | 
Wa. HACKER, 
JoHN M. SHRIGLEY, 
S. RoBINSON COALE, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, 
R. W. Cay, | 
Wa. P. BEMENT, 
James SCHLEICHER, 
E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. R. L. Austin 


518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. | 
















Artesian Wells, 


Pumps, Tanks, 
Pipes, Fixtures, 
and Plumbing in 










THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


AMILTON. LOAN & TRUST 


COMPANY, OF NEW YORK CITY. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, MANAGER. 
332 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA. 
6, 6 1-2, and 7 per cent. Western Farm 
and City tg ag 
Principal and Interest payable at Brown Bros., N. Y. and Phila. 
DIRECTORS. 


MOSES E WORTHEN, 
Manhattan Print Works, N. Y. 
PETER REID, 


Dundee Dye W’ks. Passaic, N.J. 


JOHN N. BEACH, 
W. F. R. 
WM. P. ALDRICH. 


Kearney, Neb. 
Empire Print Works, N. Y. | 


_ . Weller & Co., mR. Z 
MILLS 


WM. C. BROWNING, 

Browning, King & Co., N.Y. 
THOMAS SCATTERGOOD, 
Jno. M Sharpless & Co., Phila. 
CHAS. H. WHEELER, 
Mackintosh, Green & Co., N. Y. 
JOHN =. THAY ER, 

ernor Of Nebraska. 
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TE Y for Subur omes, Farms ners, 
Buildings, Towns, etc., by “the best makes of Wind ‘Mills, com and Hot ‘Air 
Engines. Contracts taken to furnish full outfits in complete running order, including 


all branches. Fifteen years rience. Best Philadelphia relerenes 4 given and one 
references within one hundred miles of the city. S@-The attention of Architects, 
Contractors, and Builders particu'arly ye TES of furnished 


Whitman & Phelps, N.Y, 
And others. 


We have General er for sale of Securities of DES 
MOINES LOAN & TRUST CO. ; also offer Debentures, 
School and County Bonds. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND > JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. j@e- When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
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guaranteed. 





Vine Philadelphia. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTEA- 


TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, 


MMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust kept Funds and Investments are separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T.WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, , Jos. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DEsIRABLE Forms of Lirg and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of over TWO AND A 
HALF MILLIONS. s@r- ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. a | 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


THE GIRARD 
LIFE en ANNUITY, AND TRUS? CO. 


_HIA. 





Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. 


Sec. HENRY ©. BROWN 


CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee 
or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 
also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


President, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
Actuary, WILLIAM P. HUSTON. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW. 
Solicitor, GzorGr TUCKER BISPHAM. 





